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mittee felt t ought tt t upon such a matter without having the a 
the met rsof thea ition, who have had an opportunity to think over the mat 
ver ré before expre I in oF Ihe publication of this commu 
t this t 1 give the members of the Association ample opportunity to cor 
the question from all angles and to be prepared to discuss intelligently the merit 
the question at our meeting in Chicago. The executive committee will welcome 
munications from members of the Association relative to this question. 
COMMITTEE TO APPRAISE STANDARD TESTS? 
Do we t it? If it can be honest, scientific and practical—yes! If 
existing ‘‘bloe’’ of test promoters—No! 
0 of tl ng principles of such a committee should be that 1 
L in ‘ | it has beer irefully tried out 
La col ttee be appointed? To whom would this 
ttee be res} le? rhe ¢ tion of the masses is intrusted to sel 
superintendents and their teachers How much will they have to say a 

If the chief funet of such a committee is to protect superintend 
then, *‘ forget it,’’ 1 give the time and ¢ rt to more useful purs 
Supe rite lent e quite capable ol J idg g for then selves whether a t 
s pedantic or practical. 

On the other | f such a committee could be broad gauged, real 
that at the end of t first decade of tests and measurements there ar 
savants, and that so far only a beginning has been made, but that t 
beginning, wit t efects, has been a very important one,—with s 
é ept ph n honest desire to render service, such a committee would 
a very desirable thing 

ERNEST C, WITHAM 
Supt. Schools, Putnam, Conn 

{The above reply from Superintendent Witham is the only one that h: 
‘ e to us as result of the invitation printed in the January 1 
Pag So We | nt it in I 1 in order that our readers may get Sup 
tendent Wit! s renetion to the situation. Since this matter will come bef 
the Association for discussion at one of the closed sessions, it is hoped tl 
a large ber of ¢ members will be ready to express themselves on t 
proposition at that time 
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» one fact. No one is entitled to 


any field beeause of the position which he | 


ute derived from unusual knowledge and not from posi 


nents which we have received from large numbers 


indicate that a great many of them at least feel t 
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COMPARATIVE STUDY OF FOUR GROUP SCALES 
FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES 
V. A. C. HEXNMon Rutu 


University of Wisco 


The multiplication of group tests for measuring native intelli- 
nee pre ceeds apace. It is safe to Say that more scales can be 
le ina month than can be adequately evaluated in a vear. De- 


rtments of education and psychology are importuned for advice 


ul counsel as to the validity, reliability, and relative merits of 


h scales as are in the market. The following studv was 
lertaken to compare four group scales for the primary grades, 
Pressey’s Primer Scale," Myers’ Mental Measure,* Dear 


rn’s Group Test, Series 1,*° and Haggerty’s Delta 1.4 Se 


al other tests, such as Kingsbury’s and Cole’s, have appeared 
~ 


nce this investigation was begun. 


A satisfactory group test for the first grade is difficult t 


nstruct because of the necessity for minimizing the appeal t 


bilities derived from schooling. <A test for this grade, however 


particularly desirable, in view of the varying ages of entrance 


ul the absence of other data, such as school marks or accumu 


lated testimony of teachers, which might serve for purposes of 


Ci 
( 


nant 
pany, 


ssification and prognosis 


‘Pressey, Luella W. ‘‘Mental Survey Tests—Primer Seale.’’ Publ 


hool Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois 


* Myers, Garry C. ‘‘The Myers Mental Measure.’’ Newson and Com 
New York. 
* Dearborn, Walter F. **Group Tests of Intelligence, Series I.’’ J. B 


Lippincott and Company. 


*Haggerty, M. E. ‘‘Intelligence Examination, Delta I.’’ World Book 


mpany. 
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DaTtTA SECURED 


[he four tests were given by one of the writers to on 
lred pupils in two schools, fifty in two first grade classes 


fifty in two second grade classes. The teachers in each of 
our classes were asked to rate the pupils on the usual percent 
ile in native ability. These ratings were secured rather 
chool marks which are notoriously inaccurate in the first 
grades. Careful notes were made by the examiner of 


actions of pupils, ambiguities or difficulties in the tests, ar 


f administration and scoring. 


The distributions of the scores in the different tests wit! 
edians, average deviations, coefficients of variability, 


probable errors of the medians, appear in Table I. 


rABLE I DISTRIBUTIONS OF SCORES IN 


FOUR GROUP SCAL] 
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PRESSEY Myers DeEARRORN 
Scort GRADE | GRADE | GRADE | GRADE | GRADE | GRADE 
I I II I II 
(-4 l 
10-14 
15-19 l 
2-24 2 5 | 3 l 
25-29 7 
0-34 2 5 
10-44 2 12 6 1 
15-40 $ l 3 6 6 
0-54 5 l 4 10 3 
55-50 6 ; 1 6 14 2 
HOo-H4 7 6 3 6 7 
65-69 6 10 4 3 18 
70-74 6 12 9 
75-79 2 2 1 2 i | 
SO-S4 3 
S5-SU | 
l 
100-104 
105-109 
110-114 
115-119 
Number 50 5O 50 50 50 50 
Mediar 56.5 71 32.5 | 44 54.5 67 
4. D 15.8 6.6 10.0 3.3 7.9 6.5 
ea 280 093 308 240 143 097 
r. 3 1.98 77 1 44 1.4] 85 64 


GRADE 

I 
l 

2 

] 

1 
1] 

5 

4 

5 

2 

2 

3 
50 
72 
13.4 

165 
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GROUP SCALES FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
cures 1, 2, 3, 1 4 show the dis t lable 
ically. 
QUEMLY 
Jj 
| 
/ 
/ / 
/ \ 
/ 
SCORE 
IGURE 1. DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES ON THE PRESSEY TEST 


Full line represents first grade, dot-and-dash line represents 
| 


second grade. ) 


\ 


\ 
SCORE 


FIGURE 2. DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES ON THE MYERS TEST 


(Full line represents first grade, dot-and-dash line represents 
second grade. ) 
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FIGURE 2 


(Full line represents first grade, dot-and-dash line represen 
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FIGURE 4. 
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second grade. ) 


SCORE 


DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES ON THE HAGGERTY 


DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES ON THE DEARBORN 


i 


TES 


(Full line represents first grade, dot-and-dash line represents 


second grade. ) 
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th such results as these, what tests mav be used to dete 
the relative merits of the different scales? In the absence ot 
cepted definition of what constitutes intelligence or of a1 
te criterion against which the results with a scale mav be 

it is necessary to resort to indirect criteria. Various 
ds have been employed or proposed by Lowell,® Holley, 


Pressey,’ Pressey,~ and Kelley 


CORRELATIONS WITH TEACHERS ESTIMA 


Other things being equal, that test will be most useful which 
relates highest with some other criterion, such as school marks, 
ers’ ratings, scores in standard educational tests, or n 


sin individual tests. It has often been shown that there is a 


correlation between performance in elementary school and 


high school, and between high-school and college perforn 


as evidenced by school marks or teachers’ estimates. If, 


scores in a group scale correlate highly with scholastic 


gs or teachers’ estimates, they would possess prognosti 

and be useful for purposes of classification 
\ common method, where the data are available, has been t 
sure the validity of a group scale by its agreement with th | 
its of the Binet-Simon examination or other test series of 


posedly great validity. This involves the assumption that the 
lividual examination is a more reliable measure of intellect 
the group scale or is a closer approximation to an absolute 
rion. In view of the fact that the group scales employ some- 


at the same material adapted to group use, testing the validity 


‘Lowell, Franees. ‘‘A group intelligence seale for primary grades.’’ 

al of Applied Ps icholoaqy, 3: 215-47, September, 1919 

. Holley, C. E. Mental tests for school use. University if Illinois Bulle 
, No. 28, March, 1920, pp. 1-91. 

Pressey, L. W. **A group seale of intelligence for use in the first three 

les: its validity and reliability.’’ Journal of Educational Research, 1: 

S5-04, April, 1920. 

*Pressev, S. L. ‘‘Suggestions looking toward a fundamental revision of 
rent statistical procedure as applied to tests.’’ Psychological Review, 27: 
6-72, November, 1920. 

*Kellev, T. L. ‘*‘The reliability of tests.’’ Jo al of Educational Re 
ch, 3: 370-9, May, 1921. , 
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of one scale by its agreement with another is not particul 


The correlations with the teachers’ estimates are 


rABLE Il CORRELATIONS WITH TEACHERS ESTIMATES 


FIRST GRADE SECOND GRADE 
I Ay 
SC HO \ SCHOOL B SCHOOL A SCHOOL B 
Pressey 2 0.78 0.05) 0.74 0.06; 0.16 > O.1; 060 0.08 
_,, See 0.70 + 0.07) 0.24 + 0.12) 0.68 + 0.07) 0.43 + 0.12 
Dearborn .....| 0.61 + 0.08| 0.71 + 0.07) 0.49 + 0.10] 0.71 + 0.07 
Haggerty Pe 0.46 + 0.11} 0.58 + 0.08} 0.48 + 0.10) 0.60 + 0.08} 


The correlations with the Pressey test are considerably hig 
than those reported by Holley, which were 0.42 + 0.04 f 
first grade and 0.30 = 0.05 for the second grade. They 
higher, except in the second grade, than those reported by 
Pressey, namely 0.66 for 148 primary-grade children and 
lor §7 SIX vear-olds. 

\side from the Pressey test in the second grade oft Scl 
\ and the Myers test in the first grade of School B, the « 
lations are high and do not differ greatly. The Pressey test g 
the best results with the first grade but does not seem s 
adapted for the second grade. The Dearborn test, which 
limitations as to cost, difficulty of administration and sc 
and lack of interest by children, nevertheless gives the best 
sults on the average for both grades. 


In view of the differences in the results, it became a 1 


of interest to determine the intercorrelations between the test 


They are given for each school and grade in Table III. In e: 
case these four coefficients are averaged and entered in the low 
left-hand half of the table. 

The rather low intercorrelations indicate that the tests m 
ure different phases of ability. This suggested the possibility 
combining two or more tests into a team with the prospect 
raising the coefficients with teachers’ estimates. Combining 
four tests, the scores being weighted so as to give approxin 


equality to each test, gave the following results for the 


ving 
Table I] 
t 
I | 
g 
u 
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BLE Ill. INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE DIFFERENT TESTS 


PRESSEY MYERS DEARBORN HAGGERTY 
0.69 O.37 50 0.77 0320 0.649 
0.44 29 0.24 0.60 
He ) 0.28 0.69 
0.58 67 
0.46 0.38 0.62 
de: School A, 0.79; School B, 0.65. The corresponding 


ficients for the second grade were: School A, 0.71; School 


, 0.69. The average of these four coefficients is 0.71. 
It is noteworthy that this team of tests did not give as satis 
ctory a result in the first grade as the Pressey test did alone 


the second grade the Dearborn test in one school gave a bette 


rrelation than the team. The average result, however, for the 


ur classes is very distinctly better than with any single test 


is better than any two of the tests combined, as is shown in 


Table IV. The average results, however, are distinctly better witl 


pair of tests than any single test. 


ABLE IV. CORRELATIONS WITH TEACHERS ESTIMATES FOR 
VARIOUS PAIRS OF TESTS 


FIRST GRADE SECOND GRADI 
OF TESTS SCHOO! SCHOO! SCHOOL | SCHOOL A VERAGI 
A B A B 
se ra 90 53 63 60 66 
Pressey-Dearborn .. ...... 8] 75 71 66 
Pressey-Haggerty .. ...... 71 SS 433 63 66 
Mvers-Dearborn .......... 83 49 66 71 67 
Myers-Haggerty . ......... 63 50 71 55 60 
Dearborn-Haggerty .. .... 60 69 5S 63 62 


It is difficult to draw definite conclusions from the above data 
Success in school work, on which teachers’ estimates of ability are 
likely to rest, depends on many other factors in addition to intelli- 
gence so that checking the value of intelligence scores by their 
agreement with teachers’ estimates or scholastic ratings is at best 


uncertain. Moreover, the method requires the assumption that 
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the teachers’ estimates are a pertect criteri n, whicl 
not he test which agrees best with teachers’ ju 
then, necessarily t vst measure of intelligence ( 


if validity must therefore be used 


DISCRIMINATIVE CAPACITY 


equal, that test is most useful which s 


Other things being 


~ 


gates most clearly and unambiguously different age or g 
groups The larger the difference between the averag 
medians of six vear olds and seven year olds or between 
rade and second-grade children, the better the test for cl 
heatory purposes. More important than the difference bety 
the central tendencies of two age or grade groups is the \ 
ability in each group. The smaller the coefficient of variati 

the smaller the percent ot overlapping between success 
years, the greater the discriminative capacity and usefulness 
the test. For practical purposes in these respects a compat 
f grade groups is more useful than a comparison of age gt 

\n inspection of the curves in Figures 1 to 4 shows the « 
lapping between the grades and indicates that from this point 
view the Myers test is distinctly inferior to the other three. 7 
tacts are shown better by the percent of first-grade children 
reach or exceed the median of the second grade—Presse\ 
percent, Myers 14 percent, Dearborn 6 percent, and Hage: 
10 percent—and by the percent of second-grade children who | 
to reach the median of the first grade—Pressey 6 percent, Myer 
20 percent, Dearborn 10 percent, and Haggerty 8 percent. T! 
averages of these percents as the best indices of overlapping al 
as follows: Pressey 9 percent, Myers 17 percent, Dearborn & 
percent, and Haggerty 9 percent. 

\nother method of measuring discriminative capacity (a1 
this is the method which Holley used) is to determine for eac! 
scale the differences between the grade medians and the probab! 
errors of the differences, and to render these differences com 
parable by dividing the probable errors of the differences by t! 


differences themselves. This gives a coefficient of variability 


J 
1 they 
nts ist 
ier crite 
i 
CO} 
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smaller this coefficient the more discriminating the test. The 


for the four tests, being the differences between the grade 


ins, the probable errors of these differences, and the resulting 
iients Of Variation, are given in Table \ 
ABLE V. DATA ON THE DISCRIMINATIVE CAPACITY O1 
FOUR TESTS 
DIFFERENCI P.E. 
TES BETWE! EaAcH 
MEDIANS DIFFEREN‘ OF VARIA 
Pressey ....... 14.5 2.12 
11.5 2.01 O17 
Dearborn..... 12.5 1.06 0.084 
Hagyertv . ... 97.5 2.00 0.073 
These data confirm the conclusion, which might be reached 
an inspection of Figures 1 to 4, that the Dearborn and ) 
aggerty Tests segregate the first grade children trom the | 
nd-grade children considerably better than the other tw | 
CHARACTER OF THE DISTRIBUTION CURVE 


The validity of a scale has been tested by the conformity of | 
scores to the normal distribution curve \ group scale t ) 
ve discriminative capacity must be of such difheulty as t | 
egister individual differences clearly for any year or grade. A | 
irkedly skewed distribution with many failures or very low 
res or with many perfect or very high scores would be us 
less. While there is nothing sacrosanct about the normal di 
bution curve, other things being equal, the test that approxt- 
ates most closely the normal distribution is, perhaps, the best 
Pressey attacks vigorously the notion that conformity to the 
normal curve is evidence of the validity of a scale for practical 
purposes of classification. The validity of a scale as a measure 
i general intelligence is a different matter from the value of the 
scale for practical purposes of diagnosis and classification. For 
practical purposes a scale would be most useful if it “sets off the 
potential failures at the bottom and the assured successes at the 
p and spreads out the questionable cases in between.” The dis 
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tribution in fact, to be desired, is bimodal, not normal. Kk 
ila says conformity to the normal distribution is 


lequate as a test I reliability 


ihere 1s 1 to be said tor meas ng the value I 
its success in accomplishing some specific purpose rather t 


its conformity to some theoretical standard. It is doul 
iether a test of general intelligence could be di 
t would give a bimodal distribution. Certainly from 
know of the distribution of mental traits it would be uniqu 
The number of cases in this study is not sufficiently) 
compare the distribution curves satisfactorily but an insp 
f Figures 1 to 4 and Table I shows fairly close confor 


i¢ normal curve except in the case of Myers test. 


ADMINISTRATION AND SCORING 


[t is clear from the above data that there are no very st! 
differences between three of the scales. None of the three 
perfect measuring instrument but each gives information 

well worth while securing. In view of the fact that there 
no outstanding superiority of one test over the other two, 
factors of each of administration, time of scoring, and react 
of pupils will have weight with teachers and superintendent 
\ccording to the examiner’s reports, the Pressey test ranks hi 
in these respects since it can be given in twenty-five minutes a1 
scored in three minutes. The Haggerty test also ranks high 
it can be given in thirty minutes and scored in five minutes. B 
hold the attention of children reasonably well. This is noticeabl) 
true of Haggerty’s test. The Dearborn test, which ranked hig 
in the tests applied, is long and requires that it be given in thi 
sections. It takes about fifteen minutes to score. In administra 
tion, it requires preparation, care, and skill on the part of tl 
examiner, and is fatiguing and boresome to many of the cl 


dren, especially in the first grade. 


CATIONAL MEASUREMENT AS A KEY TO INDI- 
VIDUAL INSTRUCTION AND PROMOTIONS 


Time has been the one measurable factor in education until 


ntly. Consequently, we have laid out our educational system 
terms of time units. These have been constant, while th 


evement of the pupils within these time units has varied 
rding to individual ability. But with the development of the 


verse 


evement test movement, it is becoming possible to r 
order. We may now make units of achievement the « 
factor, varying the time to fit the individual capacities ot 
children. 
Educational measurements as now known to most of us, how 
r, are not vet sufficiently developed to enable us to make the 
plete change in our schools which is implied by variabk 
units and constant achievement units. Yet the movement 
vard this change is unmistakahle, and in the schools of Win- 
tka we have been experimenting for the past three vears on the 
ssibility of making the change complete. Whatever the crudi- 
s of the detail in our procedure, we have demonstrated the 
racticability of a shift from time units to achievement units. 
Ve have for nearly two years succeeded in making all of our 
motions individual and on the basis of achievement rather 
in of time. 

‘he firm hold of the time unit upon our educational system 
lates back a long way, but has grown especially strong with the 
development of graded city schools. As a consequence of making 
time the constant factor, rapid pupils either acquire habits of 
comparative idleness and work below their ability, or are pushed 
ahead a grade, losing much valuable intermediate instruction; 
slow pupils are either advanced with inadequate foundation or 
are retarded abnormally by grade repetition. A scheme whicli 
does not take advantage of the natural alertness of the bright 
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hich clogs the system with repeaters is fi 
I] steful The faults which result fr 
lass | e} e too well known to need discussion. W< 
t] sh t bandon this system, but we h: not heret: 
thi f domg s 

bel education ] easurements were developed SCV 

pts made to individualize instruction and pr 
k1 n ot these were the Pueblo. rado pl 

eloped by Preston Search about thirty vears ago, and the > 
Francisco State Normal School plan developed by Fre 
Burk about ten 1 sago. Neither of these made time the 
tant ft had thev devel ped the technique OT 1 
chievement units the constant. Instead, they had work 

ach pupil | rtain amount of material to go throug 

n ! pag to read, a number ot exe ises to fill 

} her of pl blems to work Tests at the end of this 

' f sampling character, neither complete nor diagn 
The difficulty of keeping up with the practice work and check 
the assignments of the children was such that these sys 
failed to spread as rapidly as their merit deserved. The § 
Francisco Normal School plan was far in advance of the Puebl 
plan be the material was well organized and specially 
pared for the cluldren. But until about four vears ago this 

\ such that small classes were strictly necessary, in ord 
make it administratively feasible. 

Rural schools have always been individual in the same se: 
that the Pueblo plan was individual. Pupils could advan 
their own rate, but each child went through the same work rec 
ing on it orally to the teacher, or being tested by the rand 


Sampling process 


The same is true of the hi 


Dalton, Massacl 


lusetts, 


1 school plan 


ability 


te 


measure educational achievement 


accur 


i 


With the 


ately new 
col into existence 
\ ne of the 
ment of the: 


neasuring movement towards an administrative s 


vpe of individual instruction and promotions h 
The San Francisco State Normal Scl 


first institutions to undertake a svstematic develoy 
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| 
f the class lockstep problet mict I] 
hel as the Winnetka plat ie ption at tl 
Stat \ Tl il | lll CT ‘ T! 1 
t Winnetka is doing 1s closely cl 
ts in this school 
n undertaking to introduce individual promoti 
on in the Winnetka Public Is O19 were 
l bv the inadequacy for our purpose of 1 t of the st 
tests on the market Phev had been constructed lat 
t he Ip mt OF supervisiol irs thie CIC! 
ntire school, not the individual abilit i the fe te and 
the published motto of the author of som oo. 
want { reverse thi procedure al [ 
dual, not the school, For this purpose we found that we ) 
( ( Vel it ( a ( ( 
pietelyvy the st ject that was being tested, in su \ 
nosis of the dithculties of the individual pupil was « to 
Cl ver. if Wiel inf tO prey] I «lt 
] 1] 4] 
material which would corre nd with « } topic or prox 
ead in the test so that a pup! practice til \ 
c weakness. It was desirable that this material should be 
nearly as possible self-instructive, so that pupils could use 1 
4 mre cdl 
nt We ¢ 
| 
judgment it 
rtake investi | 
oraryv stan 
lot ly 
slov 
s article will | 
{ v will, | 
mpleted 
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‘ 
| ld he le clear that thev represet1 
“social | social part of our wor 
{ 
Pe ren, DUL they need 
I L¢ 
iit i 
ns. ects. dramatiz trons, special ret rt 
( the grou cl \ al 1m) ( ( 
contributing his s to t The social wor 
Wi etka Is es tre orn qd to on I 
cl v and is: a part of t 
individual \ We have more opportunity for « 
ich 1 e class recitation, | idu 
‘ nit economizes ‘ 
work is al | from the incul whethes 
chit ited their leason 
individual worl 1 minimum ¢ mat 
1 tions are | entirely upon mdividu work Cl 
tations: ft re is no gra repetition: there are no { 
N ( (| 1s Cit DACK Le ‘ “i Cl 
idly { thorous vork. Each “goal” mi he 
pupil before he can go on to the next goal 
LTISt recitit the children practice and preps 
selves for achievement tests The teacher instead of listening 
ne Ses ; 7 Wet ( ch ldren., hely ng t 
rat their s, developing new WOrk \ 
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e instruction at the sal 


le pe nde 


s corresponding eacn 
1 

1 teri Is which the ¢ ildre 
| 7 

ble them to get ready for 


7 
the ditmicuity 18 in carrvit 
tiplication facts. Neither \ 
ts T irrvin ml | 


Pressey | nguage te 


t minimum essentials of punct 
the answers so keved that it is 

e on the particular error ch h 

s are unfair if taken as criticisms ¢ 
tis tests Those t sts are for the 
t] school or the eroup, rath th 

itv of each individual. Fi ur pu 
school which wishes to make units 
factor in place of units of tim 


ically diagnostic tests for each 


the preparation of the tests we 


un by the faculty of the 


the writer was director of test 


It has been continued by 
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l, temporary groups of chil ippen to be pagal 
in ward a de 
plan is made administrat le bv t ; 
s can 
el the vement te 
has been necessary to prepare a c Seri ti 
tests in arithmetic and language e of the pu | 
these two subjects were sufficiently detailed and diag#*™stic 
lividual instruction. The nearest approaches are th | 
; nd Woody so called diag lic tests in ithmetic, and 
ey achievement tests in langua Courtis or Wood 
v us that a pupil is weak in additios even that he 1 | 
lumn addition. Neither of them, however ll show | 
s individual defect ihney may show us t { chil | 
k in simple multiplication, but they will not show u 
thet or in lack of knowledge of | 
d capitalization | 
I the Pri v, Wood 
most part avowedly t 
st onose tl pecit | 
achievement unit 
are using in Winnetka was 
Eee San Francisco State Normal School | 
it and measurements at th: 
tution, the Winnetka teachers du 
| 


ree veal The criteria to which cCachi test 
1) must cover completely everv detall 
n addition test must include every cor 
t « t every tvpec f difficult, eu {2 
lily the exact we ikness ¢ I ¢ ch pupil i! 
‘ > 
\ ck ot kn wledg« Ol bility { 2 
trictly byective nal ily corrected (4) Un 
keved that the pupil can readily turn to corres] 
ctice material and make up his deficiencies 
he prey rat not | ractice materi Is to corre spond wit] 
| been a very considet ible task It has been dor 
perat by groups of teachers, their work being 1 
phed and distributed to the pupils. The practice 1 
to conform to the following criteria: (1) they 
lv intelligible to the children themselves, self-inst: - 


possible; (2) they must take up just one new tl 


time, providing ample practice in that new element bet 
element is discussed; (3) they must be self-correctiv 
hey must be provided with answer sheets or other devices s 


the child can correct all of his own practice we rk: (4) the 


up to practice tests which shall be alternate forms 
r test, so that a child can determine for himself whet! 4 
not he is ready for a regular test; (5) they must be art 


correspond with the arrangement of the tests, so that 
dily tind the practice exe rcises corre S] onding Wit 

rror made in a test 

While we have prepared a series of tests and practice | 
for all grades in arithmetic and language (including gramn 
we have not had to do so in reading and spelling. The Bu 
‘icture Scale test in stlent reading makes it possible to me: 
the children’s achievements in this subject with considerabl 
curacy, as does the Gray Oral Reading Test in oral reading 
\nderson Spelling List as arranged in the Iowa Scale makes 
measurement of achievement in spelling definite and 

In the first two grades, however, it has been necessary t 


pare special devices and tests for reading. Descriptions of 


ads fitteen ¢ verage let ana « 


f le He then takes the Burgess and G 1, } r test 


ievement is equal to the standard acl 
ve, he Spl moted te that \\ ‘ 

> ses comprehet l ( | 

eed where th child re dst \ 

er elaborate investigate f books for chil 
dardize them according to difficult 
rocedure in spellu consists in « tati ] 
t the beginning ot tl ( twice t 
pupil 1 Isses re eck lout } 
1 


- 
mle 1 rt his ours ( | ‘ 
| it I 4 i | 
DaIrs ana ¢ rrect thet Wh dalv Tix 
} ictate the week's words to ea other, giving t 
LCaciiel Por CoOTTectl \\ i COTTE 
i the next semeste! In Septet na 
ester review tests 1n pu clict 
> checked words in the part peller, the 


ed by the teache r rads pelle ( rrectly 
r review tests do not have to be studied and \ ! 
ted until the next semester review test \ word 
r four semester review tests 1s permanently ret ( 


he pupil’s course of study in spelling 


rhe effect of concentrating the pupil's attention on t] 
he has misspelled has been to increase the cn 1] 
ildren’s spelling ability in Winnetka, until ul 
ins are now from one to two vears above th 


lowa Scale. Likewise our individual method of tea 
ng has resulted in grade medians from one t 


e the standards for the tests used 
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ublished as they are perfected Ab ve the second 
ley re blanks for words n isspelled Indus Written 
= 
ent 
} History and geography are social subjects to a very « 
le extent There is, however, a certain essential | ! 
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eve chil ld know and which there 
ial 4 lertaki th the hel 
th | 1 New York, an extensive investi 
t these f re nd we hope ultimately to devel 
1 ( r them which will not deprive | 
t ial value esult in lack of the 
ect to the body of essential facts in each of these subj 
inifort lat height of letters, position on h 
| | letters below the line with lettet 
et nd | ilitv. | these 1s measured ol 
‘ ely | sb thi teachers 
t provement 1 m dav 
ticul they re weakest A trans 
Huloid i! ruled the lor wil 
es to the inch is 1 for measuring unitormity of sl 
lie 1] 7 } 
Spe s are also expressed in terms of definite 1 
kin sc nd gen ] science all | 
es readily to this systet 
T ke the ration of this individual work con 
cons for moment what you would find if you we , 
tep i le in Winnetka some morning 
st of t children were studving language. You would 
one child working on the latter part of his fourth-grade lang * 
hook \nothe eht be beginning his sixth-grade langu 
worl Most of the children would be scattered through dift 
parts of the fift de work. If you were to watch on 
these 4 would see that he has before him a mimeograpl j 
| ctice book ie s seen to read first the development mate! 
on, sav, “Commas in Series He then practices writing s¢ 
tences containing series, placing commas in their proper pla 
referri to the answers in the back of his book, and correcti 
s OW! rk. After this specific practice in commas in s¢ 
he take practice test. This is a part of his practice book 
consists of a paragraph with all capitals and punctuation o1 


( 


teacher 


L ri He copies this paragray the correct for 
pares it with the correct copy in the answer part of hi 
correct copv is k 1 t t elements tl] 
> 
rewith 
H GRADE LANGUA Q 
go nutt 
| 
l } 14 | 
the starte It was Ovt S ' 
l 4 12 4 
Winnetka, Tl D ren? 
5 13 5 1 49 
Th t Mr. J 
» 4 102 6 
lb 
2 1 time Cioal 1 
j { (i 11] 
Goal t....6times (; ] lf 
(; es ( 
time Goal 15 lt 
Goal 8....2 times. G 16 tir 
t he finds that he has forgotten his apostrophe for contrac 
9g), he turns back to section 9 of his practice book and 
> on that and on each other error that he has made, and 
sks the SE @r a test his test is another form of 


‘ 
erro! iit This CK I | Cl 
ces specifically cue | nt missed na then I 
bor | tice test which he finds practic 
‘ +] ] ] ; 
t. | ets it all right s marked O.K. in t 
KCS CI rs ( epeals tile 
| 
r rece n in cor Sin series, i 
i'l 
\\ ( 1) t! i 1 al 
I IV stated in te pecih CV ent 
‘ 
comphshed and how much has been accomplished. © 
i 
each pave OF CXpl nation to the parents 
1 ttl hithn-grac al book | 
| ] GUAG GOALS 
( eit atete 
he 
i) \j \ 
Cor i ‘ 
( ple tati 
mat 
\ ( | for Diet 
M (‘ay Par graphs 
‘ Use of Dictior 
( { ‘ t. Re ew 
( 
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‘ 
The arithmetic page of the fifth-grade goal book is s! 
below “Speed” means the number of examples of stand , 
diffeultvy worked in three minutes: “accuracy” is the pet 
correct 
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FIFTH-GRADI 


ARITHM] 
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\ Sy A 
mw | 
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Tractions 


grouping of children in rooms 1s mn accordance with ther 


advancement 
trom we rking 


etic at the same time \ child does not chat 7 I Cru 


receives promotion IX roupi hy 
nee a vear, but no general rule is necessary Phe ind | 
| work makes it possible to fit eacl child with that group t | 
he seems to belong. Very precocious clildren are usuall 
naroom with children of an age which corresponds wit 
erage of the chr nol gical and mental ages Most at 
to give precocious children the type of school work whicl 
need brings them into social contact with classmates wl 
arkedly from them in every quality except intellectuality 
flexibility of the system we are now using at Winnetka 
tes this difficulty. Other things being equal, however, chil 
are placed in a room with other children who are doing ap 
mately the same grade of work in most subjects. The1 
rtant factor in grouping children is thy ocial k 1 
ch they have to co-operate with one another 
me of the outstanding features of the Winnetka plat 
idual work is that each step toward its establishment 1 


Mult eation of 
‘ Accuracy Speed 4, A 
. Multip. review 1 oA 
Aecuraeyv 1) s, fra A 
Accuracy 90%...|.....- Measurements... 
ted to Gr vr Arith | 
| 
| 
: | Chere is nothing to prevent a cluld in one | 
on fifth-grade language and sixth-grade 
| 


~ 
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] CATION 
wort e in itself, pertectly sate tor anv superint 
? 
preparatior tests which i completely cover « 
Che third step 1s t preparation ot t-corrective pract 
terials which will at e prepare for these tests and e1 
child to1 cc up the deficiencies shown by the test \ 
is taken these three steps there is no difficul wh; er i 
n entire s mm on an individual SIS \ 
the is the \ € achieve 
nateral on \When achievement replaces 1 as the « . 
factor in ul cli systems, We can promote cinidre 
clay 1] by ‘ le ty this 
the individual child 


. 
IeS RELATED TO SUCCESS IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL TEACHING 
] 
cts ¢ I l 
stic \ ( ( O 
t bly ( 
do well, and a f 
ne can tendent 
ful teachet | fewer 
ryt \\ 
i ‘ ‘ 
ne re ome ‘ ] 
= i 
th teachir tr 1 
techy 
re] 
1 
> 
teacher selectio1 he 1 three 
4 
\ is community of 2,01 cl t 
lown B is nity « 
inter ] | 
ng communits lown C is ac munit f al 
or t histor i¢ but with interests centeri: I 
lv in the past superintendents f 
‘ 
. r men, university trained, with genuine 1 essional 
ihe writer was superintendent of Town A Phe cor 
s; for examining and testing the teachers wer rticularl 
te in that the school boards were not only willing for t 
tendents to m ke Si ies but desire | ( nve 
vas under the direction of Prof. e of 
rs ( lege. New Yi rk 
basic technique was to correlat certainal ce 
the teachers With the degree succe thie 1! 
ctual classroom worl Thus the investigat divides 
4 
two parts: first, to det Ine the distribution of teacl 
] h hay ‘ ] 1 lat 
or eacn ten stan secone ( ea 
pution the 1] nt I cert r ¢ liti Whi 
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JOURNAT RDUICATION A] Rl RCH ] 
‘ Cie possessed | er the partial ( 
I | \ S t Gelermine the rel tion between 
teachit ind each trait when other traits were rendered ¢ 
THE DETERMINATION OF VARYING rs OF TEACH] 
SUCCESS 
. 
It i ent e do not need for our purposes meas 
ching skill in absolute amounts. What we want and 
can get is thi unt of difference between individual teac¢ 
tl lt we sig I the worst teache in the el 
chool of Town A teaching ability of 1, and build up 
LC ( le merit s th the Vel e te cher | 
litv of 15 and the best teacher an ability of 27, itis1 
tant whether the itrarily chosen I represents a very high « 
of teaching success compared with all the teaching in the | 
States or a small amount of skill. What we must have ts a 


ciftere nce, cic fensibly ( btained., petween members Ol 


The estimation of candidates has been far less servis 
in industry and in education because employers have b 
fused in the matter of “amounts of qualities.” In physical 
urements we have units entirely objective and independent | 
a teacher may weigh 130 pounds or be 5 feet 2 incl 
we know in this case exactly what we mean. But when ws . 
teacher is “good in explanation,” “strong in disciplit 
weak in cor nity mterest,”” we are not so sure of 
mec For instance, does “strong in discipline” mean a nut 
of units above an absolute zero? As a matter of fact qualit 
for which we do not have very objective units of measur 
consciously or unconsciously measured with reference t 
qualities as people possess them. Strong in discipline nx 
hetter in discipline than most teachers, I have known—above 
iwwerage or some such thing. We have to measure many 
traits in this way. We can do it blindly and get comparis 
which are very inaccurate and of little use: or we can d 
accurately and express differences in mathematical terms ; 
these differences can be used for finer studies based on cort 
tion. For in correlation it is useful to know not only differes q 


OU ALITIES O1 (CHER AND 
1) C1 es but ts of dil ( 
1} ithemats ns, Sue s ut better 1 sprea 
st 1 ta Mcerence ] ned six 
ups in respect chil bility Phe st 
were the high-sc! statts 4 el ntarv-school 
the three school systems 
final ratings for teaching success in « eroup were th 
f t following procedure. We shall use t clementary 
ip of Town A as an illustraty 
ratings.—KE.verv teacher in p rated ev 
eacher fof! such qui lities ) ven al teacl ne ibility 
lin discipline (c) excellence of protessional re 
litv to handle situations | 
pon prepared sheets ¢ the names f all the teachers 
er with columns for the seve qualities each teacher rated | 
y other teacher on each trait. The worst teacher in respect | 
trait was to be marked 1, the next to be worst 2, and so on 
hest teacher was to be I ted 56 (there Vere 56 cnel nin | 
Where no difference between two teachers could be dis 
|, the same mark for both was allowabl If a teacher w 
e vn to the rater. no mark was to be given. The rater v 
ted to leave her rating sheet unsigned, and absolute free 
rom any possible embart ment was guaranteed 
spread of ratings received Was excellent 
Cl failed to cooper te This teacher rated every teacher 11 
talities The average spread Was Irom 1 te 37 his w 
ly sufficient for building up an order of merit ntitative i 
of amount of difference 
The basis of building up such a scale is Tabk 


e techni e my in ft S prov hest 
to it ar a Thor E. I rhe f 
‘ nea nie if the rel ne 
S 107-204 \y 
Knight, F. B. @ te 
ers ‘ ¢ nity ne | 


Thorndike’s “Mental and Social Measurements.”' The theory 
l af Ap} ied P chology, 5:261-26 Clay 102] 
> 
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| so percent vote that B 
ul e petweel \ nd B 1! 
wail es. f \ is better t] 
‘ f judges \ 
| t 75 ent ot the es vote t 
ctt nb nit 7O tort 
; \ nit lf perce t ot the 
ty ly ? 
‘ t] ‘ : 
( ( Lin 
( I teacnel Vall ol 
that of t compete of the t 
ad | r | ers judg 
the one to whom otf! 
CT I I rectly ¢ Ve Cl Cll 
nt ( ret nv maire sources of tori 
( tf teachers rate each other wa 
. 
tistr s. First, the reliability of the 
each or tw cn ce Naives ¢ Lilt 
nal ti hese pooled rating This correlation 
{ t ignorance, ¢ rel ssnes r haste 
influer the original ratings to a damaging en ; 
The ce ofr the w rth of te Cilt 
r rests upon the fact that these ratings 
verv highlv with similar ratings made by supervisors 
ratings supertor offiicers—In addition to the mu I 
tt ratings from the supervisory staft were 
i 
in the samy vy. In Town A, for our example, the super 


‘ 


M 


Where dey ! I t till 
rit tie teachers 1 er circul tal 
lly useful S is I [ ] 
| me names OT twenty 1 st cl na 
! een the pooled judgments of pupils with that 
all thave teen: die to lack of cos tie 
I tiie | Cor stucae 
re pnoscibl tiucdlente 1 + clear ‘ 
Individuals composing e te ne st Cl 
ttained The final quantitati rder of merit w: 
] er and supervisor yu ments it \ ( v1 
Lil rating, ely, t fo! reneral tea 
mmarized rating t t evidentiv the general oy 1 
ect Lhe CTS \ ( if Lil 
r_A ION O}F CCES WITH yA ‘ 
‘ 
AsuRABLE Facts 
terion of t Succes certal 
ir the teachers were related. ‘J resul 
ri] ] } } 1 
| iced] by the teachers 9 nles were 
qualitv according to th VI tor 
to teacn and quality hanadwritil \ nad 
c., Me rela nsnip Was disc vered 
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ded 


uld seem as if our prigishness about 


DCI 


er-don \ superintendent who discards an 
tter because of poor handwriting 1s using as a criteri 


tion a skill which has no evident relationship to success 
¢ This zero correlation of course is not for handy, 
its total range of quality—from stark ilegibility to artistic 
The range here 1s quite restricted, for all teachers writ 
It is better to sav: the differences in quality of 1 
h existed anv ny these teachers bore no relat: 
ferences in teaching skill 
lge.—The age in vears and months for all teach 
ned trom the offici il records of the Massachusetts Ret 
Board. The correlation with teaching skill was of n 


In one group it was slightly negative, in others 


We kn w there is TNC | rrelati 1 between age in genel 
teaching ability \ five-vear-old child could not teac! 


cessive old age would no doubt be negatively correlated 

1 those age limits during which men and women « 

t< h, age does not appear to be correlated with teachi: 
i 


he younger teachers are not the best as a current super 


would lead us to think; nor do vears of tenure make 1 


in teaching is not significantl, 
related with teaching ability. My data fail, for example, t 
that the first five vears of teaching are the best or that aft 
period a teacher begins to slip—notions that are rather wides] 
among school administrators. The correlation might have 
because of the regulations concerning neces 
qualifications for new teachers. Towns A and B eng 
acher unless she has had successful experience for two 
in other systems. Thus our range is cut off at the low 
If teachers doing their first or second vear of teaching had 


at work in these towns some correlation might have appear 


lt should also be remembered that teaching is an extremel\ 


tive calling \s a teacher gains experience she tends to g 


administrative work in proportion as she is possessed of qual 


| 
nol 
additions to skill 
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| nd rencl 
cities whet 
e attractive 


skill i 
| is abset 
ol tudy 
| 
1 1" 
{1 
Ists 
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ne’s wort 


was so low that z 
is evident that a1 


s elementary-scl 


n mind, however, 


} 1 
CTICE I el 
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hie 
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] 
ful relationship he 
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n teaching could 1 
relationship 
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tor py aT 
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eTo Came within th 
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QUALITIES O} PACHER AND Sj 
let il abilitv. Superior 
] her ] 
' These two facts—t 
ed fe hired and that sti 
; class-room te ) 
nt for the al 
‘ nad ame wnt 
an 
| 
ch tt che r \ u 
mer ca lw ] 
ry uch relati tient 
not be accounted din either dist 
; for we had a go of merit in general 
ng abilitv and also in the amount of summer school worl 
VWental test—In Towns A and B all elementary-school 
thr of Thorndike’s College Entrar ! 
n, Forms K and ] \s would be expected tl heat oo | 
spread out from verv low to very high scort The ri 
n with teaching abi] slightly positiv 
it bable error | 
iif ) i { 
It ental test is not a good selective device 
lar 00! teaching is concerned. We should 
| that all the teachers involved in tl 


et 
‘ | 
17 


i] 
+] 
Liat 
| 
Halt 
lie Sal 
tors, ar 


tor 


sumptior 


to be et 


1 


f equal standards allov 


i rtion of the total range of 
17 4h 
‘ not | se te ! 
‘ 
eT nteil 
1 
cial nv al unt int ( 
lt but other t rs sucl 
} re oO 
nteligenc en I 
tl abler teachers tea 
ry’ | 7 
cal much intelligence 
I at well COT 
lems methods. devices mes 
vn way in the rather humdrut 
Ol 
In com ting the pl 
] ‘ 
4 
| {i 1 \ 
ly. that an “A” from normal 
equivalent to that denoted by an 
Of WOTK OT thi nor {ol 
wld be said, ever, that this ¢ 
chool superintendents in 
1 schools in my study were supet 
| 
Freau ‘ 1 
requent conterences, interchange 
tely equal support are among the f 


Was necessary was that n 


vears. Thus an “A” in 


valent to an “A” in Eng 


nge there is doubtless some vari 
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wert intel 
] 
he al 
ap nt] 
of unsolve 
}* ssible 
tld ret 1 
teaching one as 
risk n 
1 
holars! \ 
n ul st 
and qu 
[It sh val 
t Nol ised 
office f in 
d approxi ctor 
ing to make the 0 wable 
the same thing in different [i 
As instructors cha 


setting all the mat er . ning 
| 5 1 records complete and | sch 
telv alike 1t Was necessary to ] the t rs Low 
n Here v ssumed t 1 
equal in teaching abil to t n t 
I Ss these two towns were s } 
type of community, leu 4 
I iciiel COUTSeS Ll Cl 
er SO sint correlati | ri 
a pl | «il i i 
does in teaching pract lv zer 
nough to pass, added excellence in normal oo] I 
pllesy itis § | 
ntimately acquainted \ elementary, 
irprised at this correl: 1 Fact cttect 
i. sufficiently minute course ot wiv, witl 
tent supervision, tem r 1 1 
tead of an “A” 1n impli 
trade test | elet I lit i nl Tl tl 1) 
constructed test Os ur 
i te knowlede concel ‘ ] ‘ 
lintormation which 1s possesse taki 
We know that it is not a disguised intelligence test for it 
] + - 4 17 4 4 
s not correlate with scores on intelligence te It do | 
, isure something related to school teaching for t Sasa 
p score more highly than do students of equal age a uit) 


t was giventot 


}? | 


lines of 


ne 


n chance tiie 


ras I know 


uperintendent thought teachers we 


the 
( elau 


ection in which photographs, ce: 
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and advertisin 


1e correlation between general teachin 


aching Thus a group of young 

I Al-LTAINCC vith a vear ¢ 
han a group of advanced law stu 


i elementary school teachers of 7 


test was +.5. Of all the instru 


success including mental tests, experi 


chool study and the t: 


instrument to turn in a positive « 


really useful for purposes of 


revised and data on its prognosti 


this 


tudv lead one t 


group | f Des 


~ 


wonder how 1 


selective skill of tl e average superinte 


rally 


ve on record no correlation bet) 
uld do and 


rds, the correlation betwee 


We 


‘essful performance is unknown 


isu isked of a candidate does not « 
lata with success! performance 1 
mplexitv of the trait, “general 
n of 5 between it and a trade test 
e for a genuinely scientific proced 


weight the decision less heavily and s 


ar] ley nothing about te 
nce do much better t €! 
r students of salesma 
Land 
scores on the trade 
' se record, sun 
lati f sufficient size to 
[his test is now (istic 
being gathered in the elementary school 3 Moi 
they actually did. In other ;: 
kind of intormation t ri 
tin 
thre ( 
cach! Versations, letters 
ft Trade Test technique be of very definite help. 
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ther promusing offspring of moder 
tandardized intelliget ce test In the 
lligence tests are proving themselves t 


ictical purpose During the war they wet 
men for the army; large industrial conc 

pick young men and women to be train 
ons; great universities are using them in lic 

tions to select students; social welfare « 
them to discover feeblemuinded indi 


as potential or actual criminals; live teachers 


administrators are using them for various pr 


ard much of them during the last thre 
e all getting our share of the help thev offer 
do not propose to enter into a comprehensiv 
ire f intelligencs tests, the need for the 
ises to which they may 
length and in a clear and readable manner by | 
M. Terman to whose book, The JJ: 
published by Houghton Mifflin Co., | 
is Of a full discussion of intelligence: 
Binet-Simon Intelligence Scale parts 
se is merely to describe why and li 
e tests to some practical uses in the schools of 
[ shall, however, refer for a moment to the 1 f 


d of measuring objectively the relative mental 


upils inthe schools. This need is not generally felt eve 


hers and schoolmen. Some of the teachers. ' 1 


nced with comparatively little difficulty of the need f 


ized tests for measuring the progress of pupils in thei 
This is the eighth artiele by Superintendent Br 
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i ( at Ul Of intelligence tests 
ttitude 1 bi ressed in tl r 
I CX] Tit wl 1c lI 
I can tell the bright chil S Wit 
Liv Or ti 
n for. t] ni 
to | best judgment 
\ iit ected, and events proved, her ¢ 
nearly right in some « s and entirel rot 
thet \s an example f being wrong, shi lected 
pu] I I Cail old . I ~ Li 
led her class in achievement Now 1t must be I 
ous t nyvone Who considers the matter seriously that 
ld be verv unusual thing to find a mentally superior 
\ cars r ti mentallv normal one of that 
l irl rik it the teacher had negtected the ag I 
ng r estimate of this child’s mental ability ar 
rated her a very bright child simply because she was d 
l t work Tal pupil in her class The tact that tl ( 
ll fe er ag d did not tower above her cla 
f 3 and ten probablv helped out the delusion If this 
; 
| been placed u class of normal twelve-year-olds she \ 

e been re mized at once as a dull pupil—a fact whicl 
mental tests at once disclosed. She had a mental age of 10 vi 
months, and an Intelligence Quotient of So. In reali 

test child in the fourth grade proved to be a little 
“ vears, 6 months w m the teacher estimated as “just aver: 
Chi rl mental age of 10 vears and an Intellis 
(\uotient of 118 \mong pupils of her own age she would 
( Stal ne teacher s errors Of judgment were 
to the fact that because of their ages the first girl was worku 
little below capacity and the second a little above cay 
leachers and others are too prone to estimate a clulds ment J 
bility by comparing 1 Me: of his work v 
f the other children in his grade regardless of ] 
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ble arguments upholding his contention, that | uld otter 
t a feeble reply. I am convinced that he went away with the | 
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time to function, can rea 


lily see that men are not born « 


Perhaps they should be, but they are not. They are not 


equal mentally, physically or financially nor even with that de: 


cratic equality of opportunity of which we hear so muc!l 
ive all extremes mentally from the driveling idiot to the g 
physically trom the bedridden cripple to the physically pe: 
human being, financially from the pauper to the milli 
l'inancial inequality may be more or less overcome, and in 
cases so also may physical inequality. But mental inequ 


according to the psychologists, seems to be pretty much a ft 


condition. Thev, with their brother scientists in the real: 
genetics, seem to have proved to the satisfaction of the 1 
of their fellows that an individual’s mental capacities are det 


mined trom the moment of his conception, and that the limit 


f his mental development are predetermined by the for 

heredity. This means for us, among other things, that as s 

i school child has reached his limitations, if not before, h« 
begin to fall behind his classmates who have inherited bet 
mental equipment, and that no amount of extra coaching o1 
part nor of effort on his part will enable him to keep up f 
rest of the class is held down to his pace [f, theret 
icV means partly the elimination ol wasted etiort, s 
we not, in the name of efficiency, eliminate the waste of tim: 
energy expended in the hopeless task of trying to fit all child 
to the same mold: 


Only tor thi past rew vea&rs tact, only Lilie 


the Binet-Simon Intelligence Scale, in some of its late: 
better 1} \ we essed really Liccti 


accurate tool for the measurement of intelligence, one whi 


used citectively by interested persons Of ordinary intelli 
with little experience in psychological testing. This scale—bec 


of the many vears of careful investigation and experiment b 
originator, the several painstaking revisions, and its careful st 
ardization both as to content and method of procedure—is 


doubtedly the most accurate intelligence test available. The 


however, that each individual must be interviewed separ 
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; it unsuitable for general use in testing large numbers ot 
as, for example, in making an educational survey. For a 
examiners to test thousands of children 1n a large school sys 
r tor one examiner to test several hundred children in | 
ol system with the Binet-Simon Scale would take more 
nis usually available for such purposes. 1 iS eS] illy 
the testing must be done by the superintendent o1 
nts along with their numerous other duties 
\Vhen we entered the War against Germany our military 
es were faced with the problem of selecting and training | 
nds of new officers to lead the millions of raw recrui 


hed by the draft. Time was at a premium. The psycho! 
ffered their assistance, and after a period of trial it v 

ed to permit them to select the new officer material by givi 

gence tests to the more promising of the drafted and ¢ 
en. The above-mentioned limitation to the ctical use of 


pri 
Simon Scale was quickly realized and led 
ng and standardizing of group intelligence tests by 


ch hundreds of individuals could be tested at one time 


sts were to some extent based on the Binet-Simon Seal 

greater extent on the special mental tests which | 
been used in psychological laboratories (direct 1 
opposites, etc.). The new instruments vever, wer 

in organization and method of proc 

ntation, definite response, nd objective se the 
the war such tests had reached a aa degree of ce 
ent. The industrial and social world kening to th 
bilities of mental measurement, soon adopted the army tests 
their own purposes, as they could well d ince th vere 
ling mainly with adults. But radical changes were required 


them for use in testing the mental abilities of elementary- 


ol children. Devising suitable gr 


up tests tor the younger! 


ldren who cannot read or write much was the most difficult 


blem. This problem has been partially solved within the last 
vears by means of picture completion tests There are now 
lable a number of excellent group tests adapted t hool use 
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In this bov’s case 1t was found on investigation to be 

bination of untoward circumstances. 1o begin with, he w: 
overworke utside of school hours, often { KS De 

strength. Moreover, his parents were constantly quarrel: 


rling at each other, making home lite a misery to thx 


A medical examination showed him to be in good 


health but revealed the fact that he was a little deat : 
fore suspected even by his parents. In connect 
ct it is significant that his teacher was accustomed 
ither subdued tones, so that he lost a | rge part ol 
struction fo sum up, the boy hard of hearn 


Having discovered these conditions, we moved t 


them as tar as possible. Seating the boy where he cou 
the teacher's lips at all times when she was talking to the 
enabled him to get much instruction which under for: 
ditions would have been lost to him. A tactful show of sv 
and understanding on the teacher's part and words of e1 
vement instead of constant nagging for failure to d 
work brought a new light to his eves and the su 
misunderstood boy left his face. His whole attitude 1 
school and its work changed. A talk with his father, wh 
mean to be either unreasonable or unkind, helped to light 
burden of work at home \ talk with both parents conce1 
effects of their constant bickering on their boy's life, ser 
make home life more pleasant. They were really a dey 
couple and their quarreling seemed to be more from ha 
more because they enjoyed it than because of real ill-feeling 
pupil is undoubtedly a much happier boy, interested in his si 
work, and gradually catching up with the other children « 
age and ability in the school. He is no longer considered dull 
Such investigations and readjustments are decidedly w 
while. But before they can take place our attention must 
attracted to the need for investigation. And here the wort! 
standardized tests, intelligently used, is again demonstrated 


this boy's case it is interesting to conjecture how long 
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tired, and discouraged 

it 


before the need for investigation would have becom 


if the results of his mental and achievement tests had 


rece rded on the Same ird nd Ca&rt frilly studied I vethet 

ne interested in interpreting them for the best good of 
ncerned 

was a particularly interesting case, and 1 this reason 


sen to illustrate my point. But it is not the only cass 
mparison of mental test records with achievement test 
is led to investigations resulting in permanent good 
is need of investigation whenever a cluld grades high 


ability and low in actual achievement of school work 


very unusual to find a pupil, physically and mentally 

or dl health, and with gy od home influences, who 1s 

tisfactory work in school If such is apparently the 
senerally something wrong somewhert it 


ie tO make a bet ericl il reat 


er card repre sents atvpe of pupil constituting one of the 


| and social problems. It is the record of a boy « 
months. His mental age is 9 vears, 2 months and | 
Quotient. so. This boy’s graph shows that he can 
factory work in the third grade, although he has bec 

de for four vears. Investigation revealed his um 
neestry to be of unusually low mental and moral calther 
Vis a menace to the school and the school is a menace t 


ley 


is a menace to the school becaust . with all the dav ning 

instincts, passions, and emotions of the primitive male 
led only by the undeveloped mind of a nine-yvear- 
ociate for normal boys and girls. The school 1s 


him because, instead of furnishing him with interesting 
uable employment suited to his abilities, 1t 1s wasting time 
could more profitably and instructively employ elsewher 
wuse it is forcing upon him habits of idleness and failure 
special classes are available, the public school ts no place 
Idren with intelligence quotients much bel =o especially 
thev have become two or more vears retarded in their school 


further evidence is needed that they have reached tli 
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them bevond the schoolros nd | their soci 
n such cases tl eater ni 
is tv] or ci ld, tne nigi e moron, 1 sucl | 
7 
hecause he is not generally recognized as ben 
ortcomings of the teebleminad 
na one ¢ then i 
! ever, is usually normal in appearance and 1n ord! 
ut ith other people appears to be normal mentall 
rorms oO! th ne reveals Ci 
; teacher often fails to understand why he continu | 
ss ol work. He is characterized as tinat 1 
vhen in reality he is mentally deficient and in 
the work demanded of him. Carefully cor ed 1 
will reveal such cases and s , lead to 1 ; ; 
be ont ] 
tre ent thet 
hen such children become retart sm 
tle less than criminal to keep ther } ru 
Ils where there are no special classes for their benefit a1 
| 
re there 1s not sufhcient differentiation Of Courses to perl 
IT LIVen alll is O] 
es. If possible they should be sent to mar tal t 
e they can be taught a trade and at the same e give! 
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much cultural training as they are capable of acquiring. © 

se some arrangements should be made whereby they « 
chool and go to work under the supervision of their pat 
of other responsible persons who will instruct them in 
ments of some useful line of work. They might still be 


~ 


e supervision of the school authorities to the extent 
bliged to spend as many hours per week in useful lab 
eal they would normally have to spend tn sé 
i) stipervi moor th school authorities t continue ww 
linu Por col puls rv attendance 1s reached \ 
could not school credits be allowed for such work ? 


To return, however, to my main purpose in giving the 
ence test When I first discussed with the teachers of th 
he feasibility of some scheme of rating teachers | 
principally on the progress made by their pupils, it was ol 
that the varving mental abilities of the children would make 
rating untair unless the records of the slower pupils were ignor 
Rut who was to be the judge as to which pupils were incay 

f making normal progress? It was this situation which k 
to make use of the intelligence tests. We agreed to discard 


leulating the teachers’ rating the records of all pupils 


ntelligence below &o cer ; still better scheme 
rked out based on the average intelligence quotients « 


different schools in such a wav as to take full cognizance « 
varving mental abilities of pupils. Thus, a teacher with a s 
composed in general of dull children would not suffer in « 
parison with a teacher of equal ability with a school largely 
isting of bright children. That is, two teachers of about « 
ability would get approximately equal ratings regardless of 
comparative average mentalities of their respective schools 
this scheme the intelligence test was the impartial judge wl 
findings were accepted as satisfactory by both teachers 
superintendent 

\nother valuable service of the intelligence tests was tn lo 
ing the children of very superior abilities. In one school of 


pupils | discovered five with intelligence quotients around 
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vy may be. As at present organized, the averags | 
doing such children as much harm as it is good, in tl 
not turnish them with of rtunitv and incentive t evi 
ties to the limit. It ts f mong these I 
rs of the future are to come, and the public which foots 
is being cheated when such children are not given oppot 
] ] ] ] 
© develop as they should Phe present gene! I sr 
n progress by the provincial narrowness of natively intell 
t mentally blind leaders of the blind whose possibilities f 


pment were early cramped to deformity in the narrow 


being forced to travel in a groove in competitt 
entally inferior classmates. Our school svstem can neve 


rly its maximum efficiency until programs and cours 


tal ‘ 
elligence test will 
that end 


e problems noted above are present t 


t in practically all school systems; but it is in the citi 


nes of the traditional elementary- and secondarv-s« l pro 
tudy are so differentiated as to fit the kind and quantity of 
k to the mental capacities of individual pupils. The standard 
prove a useful tool in shaping 


Ips The 
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re might be varied son hat. All punils 


in each group, being of approximately equal mental 
ligence, should be able to do about the same kind and at 


Since there are no sharp lines of dem 
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Yroups oni 


further adjustments would prol 
s experience might dictate 


f study could then be adapted to the 


group 
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of dull pupils might be assigned a mit 


t| st 
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intel 
ced in special classes or schools. The other three groups 1 
he termed the A, B, and C divisions of grade v; and thi 
dret | 
mit 
school work. 
: 
Che esurscs 0 


rk and a maximum of manual training. Thi 
nal group would perhaps divide their tim« ewh 
tween these two lines of work Che superior gt 


bly accomplish as much of the manual vw 
up and much more of the mental work 


is way intelligence tests may assist in bringing 


needed differentiation in courses of study \ 
each pupil to have work more suited to his particul 


Although it is advisable, where possible, 
grouping based on the results of intelli 


iping according to mental ages for classification by gra 


other grouping based on intelligence quotients for 
of grades—such a double grouping is not usually 
the smaller schools where all the pupils in a gradk 
ier. In these cases the grouping must depend 1 
es, as will be explained furthe ron 
as while engaged in recordin y the mental Lore 
1otients of the pupils on their respective graph card 
ssible use of intelligence tests for grading purposes 
to me. I gradually became conscious of the fact tl 


there was wide variation in the chronological ages 


dren in any one grade (as they had already been g1 

he standardized achievement tests), the mental ages in 
did not usually appear to vary by more than a few mont 
( from the average mental age for the grade. If. t 


s may apparently be expected, there is close correlati 


he results of intelligence tests and the combined resi 


ement tests, that is, between mental ability and accompli 
f school tasks, why cannot intelligence tests be used 


‘ft achievement tests for grading purposes, at a considet 


ng of time and energy? 


When, therefore, I had finished recording the results of t 
lligence tests on the graph card, I proceeded to develop tl 
The chronological and mental ages of all the sixt] ora 


ils in the Tamworth schools were tabulated as shown 


ble I, 
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for the eighth rade, since it n ight be expected 
ntal age above 13-0. This bunching of mental 


irse, due to the fact that these grades are the lows 


respectively in the school. 


ABLE I1.——MENTAL AGES OF PUPILS IN EACH GRAD! 


over 6 | 34 
G4 O8 78 56 73 S6 67 10) 


Table II shows the distribution of pupils as they are actu: 


raded in this district on the basis of achievement in standardi; 


} 


ive hundred and ninety-two children are represented 
between the heavy zigzag lines represent child 
ally placed according to their mental ages. The figut 
these lines represent pupils working, for some reas 


eher or lower grades than the tests show them to be fitt 


gerade column for instance. In this gr 


vere are 28 children between 8-0 and 8-11 and 41 between 9 


11 that rightly belong there. There are four children 


rade that, according to their mental ages, ought to be 


second grade, and on the same basis still other child: 


in the fourth and fifth grades. 


‘ow, if all the schools were graded strictly on the basis 


working al 


ital ages of pupils, all the figures would fall between t 
lines. Hence & out of 592 or 15 percent of the puy 
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bove or below their mental capacities. Of thes 


ent are working above or trying to, and 7.9 percent 
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e others will therefore g make up the first grad 
Next let us consider the mental age group f1 8-0 to 81 
in Table \ Part of these belong in the third grade and 
In the sec nc \\ e will choose those with inte hig nee qu 
of go or better for the third grade and mark their numb 
astar. The second grade will then consist of pupils 17, 22, 
> 4h PTET ETE 
43 lable \ and |? 4 nd LY | ( \ 
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PUPILS WITH MENTA S BI EEN & AND Q ' 

MENTAI 


pupils of the mental age group 1 
g-11. Those with starred numbers (intelligence a 
r é vill be placed in the fourth grade whil 
together with those having starred numbers in Table \ 
pt grade 
Pable VII lists the pupils of the e group trot 
From tl table pupils &, 12 nd 18 1 by 
e¢ V while pupils 20, 37, and 38 will go with pi 
35 from 1] V1 to make up the fourth gra 
cue s to the advisability of placing | » 
hitth g ntelligence quotient 1s barely 9 
ther hand, if pupil No. 12 has had good instruction a1 
biti nd industrious he may be able to work in grad 
s intelliger quotient of 132 shows him to be pul 
uperior ability. The remaining children listed in Tabl 
issigned to their grades in like manner, whereupo 
liminary grading of the school is completed. Some 1 
will probably be found necessary for various reasons w] 
results of intelligence tests do not allow for. But when 
ted there should be possible a uniformity of achieve 
hin grades that is absolutely impossible in the school 
rily graded where pupils differing in mental age by 
ve or six years are often found working together, « 
ork together, in the same grade 
\s I have said before, when I first attempted to g1 
here were available n standardized group intelligence tr 
uld cover all the grades. I therefore used achievement 
grading purposes, as explained in my third article. Alt] 
that grading has proved satisfactory, and although Tab! 


plainly shows it agrees closely with the grading that would | 
heen made 1f inte lligence tests had been used, nevertheles 
any more preliminary grading to do, I should do it wit 
oup intelligence tests supplemented by the Binet-Simon 
vidual test wherever there was any doubt of the accuracy 


ilts of the group tests 
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\LIDITY OF THE WHIPPLE GROUP TEST | 


THE FOURTH AND FIFTH GRADES 


yay 


the special classes in operation in the schools of Jac 
What are KNOWN as speee Classes, Wileremn Ipils 


two semesters WoOrkK 1n ne semest ( andi 


lasses are selected in part by means of group intelligen 


in the spring Of Was Teil Gesirable 


nal Intelligence lest, Scale \, wit some othe 
il ‘ more te el fir) niin! th) 
order to make a more accurate selection OL pupils f { 


classes of the following autumn. The Whipple Gt 


for Grammar Grades were originally designed for tl 


urpose of selecting gifted pupils—a purpose which 
The Group Tests for Grammar Grades, however, | 
h 


reterence to erades above the fitth Thei applical iF 


fourth and fifth grades was experimentally investi 


ults which will be reported in this paper 


PRELIMINARY TRIAL 
rder to see whether the tests would Operate smi thily 
the scores obtained would accord 
ted intelligence, a preliminary trial was made with 
in two rooms that had previously been tested with the N 
Intelligence Test and in which the pupils were known 
the whole of about average ability. The pupils belong 
IV-B, IV-A, and V-B grades.! 


; 


necessary to alter the instructions somewhat, especially 
ver half of the fourth grade. In substance, these alter 


were as follows: 


( ¢ 
Bex se se ‘ ipils were 
ssu I t of (1 t! ( e | 
At Jackson ‘‘B’’ indicates the lower half and ‘‘A’’ the upper half 
irly grade. 
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the imstructions, \ distributions and 
| well with the teacl eneral intelligence 
ausing t OW tions, the eneral | 
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IV-A 
V-b 10) 
TEs 25 | 
teacher of grack out tl cit as | 
lt select the best rack mi send 
recite t thy ( Is el | 
hers 1 
DISTRI OF 
FOR GR 
‘ ape LV-A (jrape V-B (CiIrape V-A 
l 0 
} 2 {) 
1 0 0 
1 (Med. 
B0-84 5 | 2 5 
4 9 Med { 
ti 7 (Med 
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0 { 
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»-119 ~ 
124 () 
2-129 0 () 
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gress and an attempt will be made 


rogress in the speed room does not 


SELECT! ok THE CLASSES ON THE 
OF THE Test SCORES 
| the 142 pupils here tested and from the 1 
of 55 tested in the preliminary trial of the Whip] 
t éx VOTE Cc ¢ en for the speed re 1 
dmissi to the speed rooms, three factor ( 
ed ( nological age (2) tl ud en 
( Irena t hat d 1 the list Ot names I ( 
n each roo rranged in order ot k in 
the reachi r surpassing of a ¢ C1 
tes 
the deter Of thie critical tiie \ 
Is 50-percentile S81, and that for unselect 
le pupils the 40-percentile 1s 94 and the 50-percentil 
the rol ving standards were set as ¢ 
ng tactors nd 3 above) tor admission to the speed 
thik nd fitth oT ides 
rade I\ score not less than So and a chronolog 
not ver II years 
i \ ( not kk han Q3 na chronol 
hot Vel vears 
Tl erred ft these sta lards is lt sclect from thi 
e, pupils at | equal to the average sixth-grade pr 
lect the fitth grade, pupils who were practicalh 
The pupils who met these standards began work in tl 
sin September, 1921, and at the present writing (N: 
their work has proved unusually satisfactory. W 
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test scores tor each group were caistri te 1 
thi rcentil CCL lent ( re could bye 

scores obtained by IV-B pupils were th 
nt IV-A se nd those obtained by \V-B ] wer 
n let \ re iS, ple, int 
I i] cored 54 * 1 
7oth percentile for that grade; he was tl for thi 
tl correlation, considered as hay ne score ‘Gr. 
t the 78) ercentile \ rad 
its \\ i col latior O.O4 betwee hol | 
Int 1 | ts cs } ( rr 
Cases 

CONCLUSION 

ipple Group Test for Grammar Grades, originally d 
selecting gifted pupils in the upper g1 ar grades, 


‘essfully employed for the same purpose in the fourth 
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CORI EEN TEsSTs AND B 
» SCHOLARSHI 
r l Intelligence Tests, Scale A, kon 
va he pupils who took the Whipple Grou 
for es. The correlatio: tween tl 
res was 0.74 
\ rrelations were also computed between eac] Lil 
ntelligence tests and the scholarship records of the pup 
nselected group (the pupils used in the preliminary il 
e tnese « rreiations possi ic, it Was mecessary tf tran it 
l marks from letter ratings to numerical equivalents and 
res scores of the t school grades on 
n | t purpose we took the pupils’ stand 
rt ester in reading, spelling, arithmetic, 
ts for each A, three points for each Lb, two points for each 
nd one point for each D The total of these points w; | 
s the scholarship standing. [or the second purpose, the 
heenc 
1 ti 
( 
¢ +1 
‘ 
eN 
¢ 
ned for 
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Editorials 


tor of Amer n education 1s chrot ( f tad 
beet hailed bv the t ughtl ceas To! 
nal il nd have. ina short t { red But 1 
1 ni | | iled | | ( ome ntril 1 nal 
hyect lesson whi swept the « ntrv in the Golden 
(dsweg has left the 1 ta less s its contribution 
hartians. whose Five Formal Steps were hailed thr 
truction, tf ined the American teacher in thi rt 
Cy The tional method, witl its dis linat 
f moral suasiot nd its instructional pri ple 
n before drill, was the matrix t of which has ce 
1 the so- lled rational methods now 1n ust Interest 1s 
les from its emotional measles and is getting ready t 
lace tl ih definition and limitation at thre 
f educational theory 
latest idea to seize tl enter of tl tage is the | 
\t present 1t 1s tl hibboleth of the 4 ressive | 
heing warped from its origin ] meaning as it passes trot 
lt ch l acros thre land ind there 1s com n definitior 
ce Cl he Its varving rornms rs if practice 
le subjects are said te he taught the pr hasis an 
schools have developed their curriculum entirely aroun 
tnev ¢ ll pri ects 
| | h this « n be exnected t C ont some time vet \ 
that some verv it portant contributions wall | left tty 
hurly burlv’s done.” Every extreme has its dav and 


thouse of the initiation ceremonies, when 1t 


ing shown its place before entering upon its long care 


usefulness in chastened spirit born of criticism caused ’ 


ire to make good on all-its claims 


tcomes the ro 
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EDITORIALS 


er principal Oh, the principal,” says s do \ 

idan t thougnt of him because l experi e | Vé 
think of the principal as the 1 vho hands t t 
Here and there in the scanty lite: e bearing it 
ilies nd responsibilities It princi] S ( 
Nelson's chalk story 

logically and historically t building principal o ‘ 
nding position—logically because the buil s the 


upervisory unit, and historically because he is “the singh 


nored official found in the modern school svstet 


| upon the scene long ago, and compared to him thi 
ndent is a belated arrival. His power not extensive 
of the superintendent, but it is more direct not 
eas that of the teacher, but it is more influential 
wever, the principal’s position is cor ndit al 
t with hindrances that its importance in recent vears 
potential rather than actual. It is “perhaps the weak« 
1 our city organization and administration.” Yet most 
ealized possibilities are the result of the system tf that 
organized hierarchy which characterizes 1 ( 
It is not necessarv, far | is it ce bl 
of the superintendent with his assistant and di ( 1 
ndents and his staff of functional experts should 1 
pal of his original jurisdiction or pose petty 1 
ts upon him. Neverthless such has been th 
\t New York, where the hierarchy to which we | ref 
cially in evidence the by law the rd Ol ( 
or did name at the time of t ev in 191 twer 
distinct duties of the principal. Most of these dut 
with reporting somethit They include the prey t 
juisitions, the keeping of inventories, the care of s 
perty, the supervision of janitors, the conduct of fire di 
preparation of payrolls, and attention to the absence and lat 
f teachers. A list of these tasks IVES one the impressio1 
the fundamental duty of the principal is to mak« man 


rent kinds of reports as the central office can devise 


wever, His Position Which pres 
f a predominant influence in the direction of 
ldret ( serve. if vou will. n organization 
ch criey presents for a city em] vit 
| \ t¢ now tire nes CONnVETLE \ rat 
| principal he city superintendent a 
rintendents operate through hi rh 
f properties. tl husiness manager. the 
Ol cthncrencyv man, Lin ( 
! 1 His authority is exerted not only 
th regular and special, but also upon janitor 
nut lt is he who, more than any er official 
contact with parent Visitors, whether they 
tot te r not—even the superintendent himself—det 
the authority of the principal while in his building. H. 
miinist! ead Of His scl ol He iS tie 
1.7 
varie m the impact of official and public require: 
nd fro m impulses emanate which actuate t 
' 
{) | \ ws this ] recognized in 
it but true homage 1s not pal 
Of the principar, and no consistent | 
rit pals whose training will permit them to 1 
he 
nto t thalit of their position are generally el 
duced 1 oO} ny imstances the 1 
princi encouraged, Official displeasure is fa 
like e eXpre d because of a taultv report than becat 
t r to inspir hus the principal becon 
portit I Since economy must be exercised, and su 
d for it, he distributes penholders and pencils 
PeNUrIOUS Hle develops a system for doing this on thi 
the ie t at tric reatest number With a concent 
pru ri long experience, he cde les out the supplic 
il accountable Wi KNOW of ¢ ( 
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al r 
He should be 


ere Is no Te 


it very successful o1 
\ ices all | ls supplic 
white 6 by 9 pad \ « 
I each teacher per sen ( 
ch or in their equivalent 

lt Tl det I 
credit in terms of pads, s 


relieved | 
is time for supervision (1 
cause as a clerk he 1 
d be an ideal in the minds of 
) virtue of which princy 
should be SCIC( ed In 
be merely the sate bet 
neipal’s offies is one that req 
p, plasticity, training and stu 
btfulif persons who for tl 
fortv at the time when the | 


render the 


inces the teachers and 
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unit 
| 
cissors, or a set of paint boxes 
why the pri Der] 
| 
t nal rr 
bye ‘ 
ld ited 
CCl rit 
are likely to MD type ot han exalte 
ption of the prin ipalship would 1 which wm 
rcun st 
Thus is the time-honored and potet ful offies 
uilding principal abased Boards « nm and sunet 
ndents could perform few more constructive act f admit 
tion than to restore the principalship to its pristine dignity 
B. R. B 


Rebiews and Abstracts 


’ t Il of the Vir nia survey re] rt als with tests. « mn 

lt was prepared under the general direction of Dr. M. E. H 

t sit M esota who Is lirectl res ns e r the 

Wi tests arit net eral intellige e as well 
eneral chapters cones ny the work of the Division of Tests. Othe 


we | pa 
Wi sin State Ds rtmer of Hducation, primar reading by D i 
. , f Harris Teachers’ College, handwriting and spelling by Dr. 1 
treed of the Unive t of ¢ eago, high-scho« ( position | M 
West \ versitv, and els ‘ i algebra | Dr 
f the College of W and Mary 
The The ke Rea La Al La nd the Haggerty Test, Sig 
ere sed I ng t ! ling; tests i Sy ng were ! 
‘ the Avres S the Starch Sea was sel in meas 
indwriting; the Woody Seales and Exercise Il of the Haggerty Int 
Delt os we arithme thie er for Tur 


Nassau Supplement to the Hillegas Seale was used , 
ens sh « ; and Hotz’s First Year Alge is 
Series A, A t fn! Subtraction, Equation and Formula, wert 
iring the ability of first year high-school pupils in algebra \ 
the t of tests used, as given in chapter I (p. 2), enumerates the 
tests, Series B, f ir etic, and Exereise 1 of the Haggerty Int 
at . Delta ®. for en ling . mention of ¢t results seeured t} 
thie Se P the tests 18s le in the chapters dealine with those subiect 
t gh the best ci white ! s do as well as typical American city s 
in re lling, thev fall behind in other subjects while 
wi St 3. ral whit } ls. and eit and l « ad seh 
ehind aecepte le standards in some cases as much as four vears 
The book is a strong condemnation of the one-teacher school. we 
ne half of the white children (44 per cent) of Virginia receive their edt 
in one-teacher and two-teacher schools. Such schools are the only educat 
sion for two-thirds of the colored children of the state. The pr 
: ls of this type is, therefore, of tremendous significance in the educat 
f Virginia, and be se this product is of such a deficient { 


| 

PL Ae y, M. E. and others. Virginia public schools; Part II, educati 

tests Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Company, 1921. xii + 235 
and the tatter fasoning ; intelligence Was measured Dy the hiagg 
Tests, Delta 1 and Delta 2, and the Hagvertv reading test, Sigma 1; 1 
200 
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‘ } } pat tore 
publ white’? schools of Mad County, Kentuek 
' { six months. The results are tabulat 
ac} nihe ter 1 for thos } 
hiews nts of the pupils the t classes of schoo 
three vears 
Three tests were used, namely, Trabue Completion-Tes 


Reading Seale Alpha 2 
The results are compared with data obtained from s 
cities and la ve towns where the same tests had been uss 
set th ately for each test in imer s well-ar 
with e man ng tables whiel strikingly exhibit the rel 
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over a 
t Language Sea 
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All the le te 
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ve ethic ene y | 
several school systems as measured by the tests The evidence as prese 
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ned in the earlv chapters of 


favor of the larger 
that citv a 
zs measured | puy 
T | ¢ I ius 
h comparisons wer 
| 
+ the acl ne 
‘ and admitt 
S e of tests | the 1 
nal by 
axl in other s 
k is tter a é 
that we l tend t ‘ 
wl le this st ly seems ft 
add sol ethiry W +1 
New Han pshire 

\f AND FB ) 

etary Ginn and Cor pany 

e the World War keen 1 
I \ ks new 

his ne +) 

‘ two me 
to normal school stucde 
thors’ point of view is 

en he preface 1 
such a wav that 

e same ti! will per t 

abe 2) ** geography is prir 

nature it is a st 

il makes to the 
An atter pt is made to r 
es al ltog ve the } la 
ms whole-heartedly.’’ 
view |} nts and 
£ the 


if stu ly. so 


mode rn eourse of 
vanization of the elass for 
s how to study geography. The 


Is which may he successfully 


he problem method, the arg 
vy method, tvpe studies, the s 
the authors’ opinion that no 
ethods should be varied to f 

t hapter is devoted to mer 
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school systems and tl ver school vear 
hievement 
epends lar n the : ‘ 
ade and the iit i these tests as rea 
ishes for t hild. Howeve th these 
by the autl lle was presumal l 
essity sir t sey eh « ‘ 
readable stvl The author and his « 
to accurate ng conclus 
represent care‘ and wor 
while to what we j 
S. S. Brook 
FRANK K The t } qeograph 
rest in the studv of vgeograpl has been 
ape af andl ney le 
test books on the teaching of geography 
diente n the three followi r statements 
‘Tt s pos e to organize the 7 yrraphy 
e dominant view point will be geographi 
the interpretation of materials about life 
| 
‘ rily a study of the interlacing relations of 
‘ y of place relations and the adiustments 
e regions with their varied resources’’ 
e the wor to the child’s interests and 
irthwhile motive, so that he will attack th 
teachit are early ey 
A hook Later chapters sugyest the er teria 
r rees of materials for enriel ng the study, 
tudy and recitation periods, and teaching 
| authors explain and istrate the different 
: mentative lesson, the toy eal outline. the 
YY dramatization, and the project method 
» mathod should he exclusicely used. hat 
suring the results of georcraphv teaching 
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ediately after the subject, thus sey is t 1 
might otherwise be in juxtaposit We } e cl 
hee subject repetit never themselves t 
r Ways which the 1 { k to the gs 
far thic e not eanvil Mit 
‘ sh sentenes 
. taken f1 her vn expe! t ( ( 
la pon the ny fance 1 
r vy with w nfl at 
s ; is observed in such passages as the 
The lightning is all shir 
In the summer-time the wit COCs ke breat 
But in winter storm it growls a) roars.’’ 
these stories and 1 ms were writt ‘ ‘ n 
n among childrer suit t 
children elsewhere and far from Ne \ \ go ft 4 
s ure some gems that give promise of be ‘ } { es 
4 tories thers s much 4 
s ple, and beautiful 
vether, Mrs. Mitchell has given us the N St 
new to work upor With suygest es f 1 gest 
field for stor wor 
some of the tradit le vhich he oe seul 
thine hetter The art of storv tellir hig . art t 
ng n ti and s 1 
a skill with language which 1 bring f t! autif 
i ing in varied ¢ ments i! ‘ 
r better than we have had she 1 lead ot st np M 
*s experiment in order that we n the full what 
to offer. 
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the Phi ste PI West \ 
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features 
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sive ret 
d there is 
al tests wer 
B; Monroe’s S 
R bulary Test; ¢ 
Test in American Poetry; Hudelson’s English Comps ale: ¢ 
Diagnost La iage and Grammar Test (verbs and pi Ayres’ |] 
writing S ‘ Gettysburg Editior ; Buekingham’s | ot the \ 
Seale for Spelling; rv Test > Supe 
Tests in Geography Year A at oO 
the more formal phe school lard I 
discussior f each te tions fol al meas 
This survey was rtment of Edueation « \ 
Virginia University under the direction of Professor L. V. C ns I 
tvpical of the assistance the niversity is ready to render to sel S 
state. 
W. W. C 
rsity 
WAGNER, CHARLES A. Cor se 4 chool } Milwa 
Bruce Publishing Company, 1921. 201 pp. 
‘*The art of superv 1 the funetion is not vet 
tiated te f accepted facts 
anv lo ires.’’ (p. 187 
e and w the chapters) represent 
rvisor has fi l w abl > (p. 179). ‘*The most that 
claimed for those chapters is that they do constitute an att t at al 
(to the problems of supervision), though they do not ass of s t 
that it is the best answer.’’ p 179). ‘ f 
| subject, t 
ve the of prac 
ist what its title indicates a frank, pra e . 
e who has had much experience. 
hapters overlap to a considerable extent, is indi 
r analvsis of the subject. The reader is oe? ionally start 


Pe 
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f nusual word, as, for example, f ised nine 
ve 2] Some sentences give one a posit : | following 
e eanuse of the shock 
Nothine but supervision can s¢ nity, us { does 
t. use of the same course of st ¢ naaure it.’ 
eareful note tal and ‘¥ rself, will 
n hit the supervis that areful. stu 1s and 
t r’s eneral nt of wh t n sts ecause 
( ns ( eq vi 
evatem.”? The better ‘ for publi 
eems to t nut r quit poss ‘ 9 t s can 
find places at asses enough for tl students to get anv real 
mal scl} TRS ¢h wav to an 
tiveness oft nul l y thr ig ‘ al | better 
reat obieetior to supervis is the pers al. as my eel to the 
nal int of viev Just how t hjeetior : to be rer ed, so long 
. and nervisor both remain human, not wineinoly eet fortl 
\f persons now engaged n super sion and wit t adequate prepara 
f their present responsibilities will res i the |} k with interest and profit 
Joun A. H. KEITH 
\ School, Ind a, 


News Htems and Communications 


rhis ¢ rtment will contain news items regarding reses 
vities It wil ery sa ck 
t nient ‘ ir topies, pret 
‘ \ Is hese inien ns will be 
rt ‘ es of th thor \ ss all correspondence 
‘ this ! t to Doctor E. J. Ashbaugh, Ohio State I 
hus, ©) 
\ t » people t nt ns 
' such a con inieation. please f 
terial to the de tment edit 
Sul tendent | Drig Leavenw , Kansas, re ts 
prog 
x 7 two t ne in spite of business reasion and i 
Dur ‘ ~ rt ¢A paig ibl it re spapers novies 
ets s, wind shield past s. three minut snenke« 
hool rhe slogan throughout was ‘‘True Amé 
ee t F. W. Johansen, Cherokee, Iowa. resigned Jar 
e Vice-Pre f the First National ‘Bank of that y It 
n wilho have thr reeord Mr ins 
ery 
We have recent! received a copy of a Phvysies test devised by 
} ’ ait of Pittsl irgh It is of the sentence completi nt 
. nterested this phase of the measurement work should writ 
superintende: uvahoga Falls, Ohio rey ts t t 
heen 1 o she plar of organization for 
ave found it entirely satisfactory. A new high school building is 
mplet the controlling principle in the construction of which was 
use of eve part of the building and a duplication of uses of 1 
é lding will cost $300,000 and accommodate 600 pupils. 
Superintendent Theodore Samm, Council Bluffs, Iowa, re ports that t 
4 f their Sel ] Savings Department showed a total deposit of S76.08¢ 
17 ] ren d iti That 4,063 children had active accounts am 
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lanee with 


the di 


rector 
work ter 


ntal to other activities. It is Mr. Allen’s 
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on December 31 shows that 
h the Christmas shopping \We sh: lt 
tel to the inte te « | i} \ aaee of 4 
arte? T l! i i ré ‘ ‘ Ws Ihe eT 
\ 
nreeent norition 7 than threes It is interesting to 
wever. that tl supply pract te nd ¢ that ealaries 
mained the same as last vear 
nerintendent of publ has aent us their Arbor 
\f for 1922 Aside fror material suita oo f Ar) 1) es, 
nsal mher of re le fy tive lhe th leseriptive matoaral 
will go far in helping the children to re nize t} 1 f their ow 
This is especially eor endatoryv. 
Superintendent J. O. Engleman. Joliet. Ilinois. was elected president of 
ears | had been chairman of its slative commiuttes 
4 committee of five. three prin nals and t » teachers, elected } the 
staff is working. bv invitation of the Roard. with S 
n and a committee of the Board upon a revision of the Board’s 
MI | The tep was taken in « ler that the teachers micht have ¢: ‘ n 
rules, especially those that ¢ ern salaries, sick leave, teachers meetir L 
ther matters econcernil the teachers themselv Everv teacher on tl 
s working this vear upon a revision of som phase of the course of atud 
Professor R. A. Kent, Dean of the School of Education, University of 
. writes that plans are being formulated for a conference at the ur 
‘fof school si permter lents and others who mav be interested in the 
ssion of the problems connected with edueational research part lar 
the publie school field.’’ Conferences of this sort are becoming surpris 
al and the extent to which thev are attended indicates their popularits 
Richard D. Allen, Director of Vocational Guidance for the Publie Schools 
Providence. Rhode Island. points to the fact that the progra 
nce in Providence manifests a widely different *‘slant’’ from that 
f this sort usually takes. He does not believe in combining the worl 
ational guid the duties of the attendance officer, the school 
t when so heenme annniementary oar 
idea that the whole matter of 
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tior ng i he eareful surveved from the point 
e educatt rat n fror that of venile emp] 
ju 
ses such a sur as a research probler 
We l ‘ ed ew for f rey t urd fi Superinte 
} (ns ‘ nr 
four e folder wl fae 
+ of the ear 
4 close 
+} rd ia the fact that not onh 
; eert ther q litiee has 
We think that it f s 
parents of t} Ans t e the extent 
fferent te ers 
Regional! Conferences on Educational Measarement 
There are 207 district superintendents of schools in New Yor! 
2° superintendents | general supervision of all schools in rural 
rit nat villages nder 4500 I ypulatior 
In the spring of 1921 the State Education Department arranged 
of reg nal eonferences for district superintendents on the general sit 
laee m supervision At each of these conferences one hour was give 
ad ssion of the st pervisory uses that might be made of standard ed 
and g p intelligence tests, and it was suggested that the Department 
ev g to send a representative to meet with superintendents to dis 
‘ pet at greater length Foll wing these conferences the Departr 
1 so many requests for assistance that it was impossible to meet t 
with the help at hand. In early September, a circular letter was sent 


supe rintendents stating the difficulty that the department had r 


suggesting that a number of regional conferences might be arranged 
several normal schools of the state, if district superintendents so desir 
Within a week replies had been received from 120 superintendents 
that such conferences be arranged and stating the subjects in which th 
bv wt interested to stud tests Conferences were arrange l at eight 
Oneonta, Buffalo, Brockport, New Paltz, Cortland, Potsdam, Platts! 
Alhany The first of these conferences was held October 10 and 11, t! 


Deceml 


mity 


er 8 and 9. The program was arranged specifically, so far as p 
t the needs of district superintender ts In the eorre spondence 
all « f the superinter lents had signified a desire to study tests in 1 


ind arithmetic; and a large majority desired group intelligence and sp« 


‘ach conference lasted two days. The first morning session was pr 


oa diseussion of e criteria to be used in selecting tests for 


purposes and to studving carefullv the technique and directi 


ju 


certain of the tests to be demonstrated during the conference 


to 
a 
tests 


ses was given t cmonstrating five © tests sclecte 
Reading Test Revised and eit! the Burgess Silent Re ¢ Test or th 


rhe usual form of proce c was f he specialist in educa 
e de} civing of the Natior 
gence Test, Seale A, and the Mor s ed Silent Reading Tes 
ed to the same pupils s demonst s us followed 1} fi 
endent sually one who had had pre s experience lemonstrating 
ne of two of the reading tests the Monroe and the 17 ndike-MeCall 
geass Seale to a second class. Next, two ¢ e of the arithmetic scales 
given to different classes bv superintendents In each case the e) e of 
had heen determined hy the ma ve tv of the yroup n the morning a Ss 
ssion. The demonstrations were invarial followed by a spirited conference 


he technique of giving tests. Usually enough errors had heen made to 


ke this discussion quite effective When time : wed, one set of papers 
< ed in the afternoon sessior 
he second morning was given to scoring papers, tabulating results, and 
reting data. Points that aroused unusual interest in the eenssion were 
elation between rate and comprehension scores in reading; between read 
scores and group intelligence test scores: and the means of using the 
thmetie tests for diagnosing the needs of classes and individual pupils. In 
st of the conferences the classroom teachers or critic isors joined ir 


se discussions so that superintendents had the opportunity to compare the 
ts results with the teacher’s knowledge of the individual pupils. Throughout 

morning discussions there entered from time to time questions ar 1 «dis 
ssions of what the superintendent might do with similar data from his ow 
hools toward improving classroom instruction 


he second afternoon session was usually not more than two hours it 


th and was devoted to an informal round table discussion of educational 


surements. 
It was the aim of the se conferences to give superil tendents such specih j 


bulating 


and interpreting 


rete acquaintance with the giving, scoring, ta 
two or three tests that thev might, with a considerable degree of confidence: 
home and use these tests in their own supervisory work The dozens of 


ers already received bv the de partment leseril ing what superinter lents are 


ng, or asking for further specific information indicates that a nsiderable 
rity of them have already undertaken some measurement work 

One feature seemed significant in the conferences. During preceding vears 
en 20 and 30 district superintendents had used one or more standard 


ational tests, With onlv one exception these twentv-odd s perintendents 


nded the conferences and took a leadi part in the diseussior 
Conferences were attended bv 158 district superintendents, three eity 


elementary principals, and 10 


superintendents, village an 
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ed were the Courtis Research Tests, Series B:; the Courtis Standard Pra: 

sts Woody Arithmet Series A and Woody-MeCall Mixed Funds 


< tos a tot hese fig mat ine le t 
4 see ns. the 1 mal ] 

oe } h were repres ‘ ‘ ferey ithe 


f the measurement prograt ted the 
f doing s 

It s estimated that ling and arithms test« ley 
nrerences \ as a basis for ‘ ‘ nate 
rrent vear, in not less than 5000 classrooms of the Stat 


De nart af lucatt 7 Nev 


The Journal of Edueational Research for October very courteous 


I comment uy The Edueat f Teachers’’ and a rey 
V. Randolph Burgess, in which he savs, in defense « his pos 
itistical met 1 has s heer to the ticis t! pers 
s attention ft STM t sea whik the method es not mens 7 
enture to suggest tl statistical method that will not stand ¢ 
relation to fact bears unmistakable ind ion of a Want of 
oft however eriti se the statist al method oeng all I the 7 1 
tist 1 method used | Doctor Burgess. TI did ticise his apy 
nethod and his failure to use facts when facts were available; : I 
it that the application f facts that are unquestioned would change the 
his study as to index numbers and relative standings for the States 


onnection mav I not be permitted to sav that Commissioner Payson S 


Massachusetts in a publie address has accented the validity of the « 
that I suggested to Doctor Burgess, and h re“ nized Rh vel Islar is 
s} ip in preparing teachers for service and n the mre paration pe rsonne 


teaching staff. His predecessor, Commissioner David Snedden, did | 


his report for 1914, in which he wrote: ‘Except Rhode Island, no st 


passes Massachusetts in provision for the training of teachers.’’ We 

Doctor Burgess’ position, I should rejoice that the eorreetion of a sit 

item would square mv statistical theory with fact. There is eertair g 
mfort in proving the statistical method valid and accurate, | 

t the test of experience and fact and finding correlation Indeed, whe 


tistical theory and facet do not eoin le, I q 


estion the validity of the tl 
With reference to Doctor Burgess’ second article, published in the 
Journal, ‘*The Rate of Progress in Teacher Preparation,’’ 


comment that he did not use for Rhode Island in Table 1 a correete 


figure warranted by the fact that in Rhode Island graduation ft 
school has meant 214 vears of professional training bevond graduation 
high school. The index number for Rhode Island should be 2.39 inst 


2.00, as Doctor Burgess calculates it. Rhode Island should have first 


instead of second. 
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Rhode Island and Massachusetts 
M 

‘ 


’ ex figures tor t} Is ele aft iv 
yass wing ea i i Ss ~ 

ess hes mbers a the facts or } th late 


Graduates 
Grad 
i] 1471 
11 is 15 
1” 635 
19] us ‘ 
1414 178 
15 
1917 S44 
1920 422 2164 2071 2.39 
< numbers if e las] ted he © 
would establish leadership for Rhode Island in every vear om 1910 to 
and also indicate in a general w: that Rhode Island in 1910 had 
r index number than its nearest rival had in 1920; or that Rhode Isla 
ximately ten vears ahead of ar ther state the persor f tl 
profession. 
In Doctor Burgess’ Table I, the index mbers for Massachusetts indicate 


1 general way the progress that a state system may make in ten vears, 


with an index number of 1.65. These Massachusetts index figures 
strongly corroborated by a similar group of index numbers for Rhode 
1 in the period from 1899 to 1909. Placed side by sid a table the 


lation is obvious and striking: 


Rhode Island Massachuset 


Yer Index Index 
Number Numbet 


1.66 1.65 

1900 

1901 1.74 1912 1.68 

1902 1.68 

1903 L.S7 La 

1904 1.92 1915 1.82 

1905 1.92 Lode 

1906 2.03 1917 1.08 

1907 2.06 1918 2.05 

1908 04 19019 05 

1909 2.10 192 2.05 
New Hampshire, starting with 1.71 in 1920, may reasonably be expected 
nee to 2.10 by 1930, if it follows the general experience of Rhode Island 
Massachusetts; perhaps from 2.10 to 2.40 by 1940, if the progress made in 


Island is duplicated; and fron 10 to 2.60 ] 50, assuming tha 
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are liminishing returns operates as indicated in the ex 
eady a lated. The three states should stand as indicated in t! 
yy ible a 10) ear intervals from 1910 to 195 
Rhode Island 2.10 2.40 60 2.70 Le 
Massachusetts 1.65 2.380 2.55 .65 


Massachusetts and New Hampshire should gradually approa 
il wl ill cont e to maintain leadership because of a g 
though rising more and more slowly, as will be true also of her tw 
~ On these statistics and facts I venture to Say that Doctor Burg 
It his est ite tha Rhode Island ill be in fiftt place | 145 
Finally, a few facts mi: indicate the course of future events 
Hla ps has ma splen lid progress in rece if years doubtless larg 


eause of the operation of a law providing state support for schools t 


hy normal school graduates. Massachusetts is at present becalmed, awaiting 


fresh impulse. Rhode Island has reorganized its normal school as a colleg 


edueation. An immediate effect thereof has been to double the entrance <« 


and the indications are that within five vears enough trained teachers car 
yraduated from the 244-year course, as that is continued, to replace all tea 
with less than normal school or college graduation. That means at least 
idex number in excess of 2.50. Moreover, the college in June will graduat 
a first class of teachers with four years of training, and will continue t 
that vear after year Ultimately the 24-year course will disappear a: 
normal-school graduation in Rhode Island will mean four years preparati 
Still more, 1100 teachers in service, mostly normal school graduates, are 
prising more than 36 percent of all the teachers in the state, are enrolled f 


summer school and extension courses, leading to the completion of four year 


of preparation for teachers. In other words, Rhode Island has already 
taken measures that will produce an index number 4.00. May all the stat 
oin in the race; for that will mean an advance in teaching that will pr 
inestimable improvement in our publie schools. 

CHARLES CARR‘ 


Rhode Island College of Education 


Handicapped School Children and How to Meet Their Needs in Ohio 


One of the most significant contributions to the science of education 


ring the last quarter century—especially the last decade—is the demo 


tion of the large individual differences which exist in the health, physig 


ntelligence, and emotional, social, moral, and pedagogical development 


hool children. Many factors are responsible for the variations which repres 
feriorities and disabilities, e.g., the biological tendency toward variat 
argely ineradicable, neglect, diseases, defects, and defective conditions in 
ancestry and in the environment. Among the most important types of han 


ipped children needing special treatment are the blind, semi-sighted 


New Hampshire 1,00 1.70 ~.40 ~.60 


crippled feeble-mi md backward, delir | nt, spec alt 
id w 1} These ladiusted ehildre reate the 
iit problems which the schools and society have to face The 
ity for the improvement or rehabilitation of these children devolves 
pon the schools than upon any other agency How shall the schools 


this responsibility? 


Not by ignoring the individual differences and treating the children as 
s has been done from time im! iorial, but by discovering, under 

gr and making adequate pr visions for all the significant pes of V t 
ther by furnishing special aid in the regular program of studies or | 

g¢ differentiated instruction and training in different kinds of special 

es. In order adequately and economically to organize a system of special 

s in Ohio it is necessary to carry out a state-wide program which shall 
1) The establishment of various types of special classes to meet th 

f the handicapped children found all sections of the stat 2) The 


of the classes by teachers especially trained for the type of specialized 


n which thev are engaged Ohio has made special provisions for the 
of teachers of handicapped children by establishing (in February, 


a Bureau of Special Education under the administration of Miami Uni 
sitv, which will be located in Dayton in June where the publie schools will 


i adequate clinical facilities, and a sufficient number of different tvpes of 


al classes for observation and practice teaching 3) The adequate exam 

n and certification of the pupils before assignment, by local and state 

ng bureaus. The state has already established the Bureau of Juvenile 
Research, charged especially with the examination of delinquents committed to 
guardianship of the department of public welfare, or any minor received 
this department for observation, and the Bureau of Special Education, 

h aims to advise with public school authorities regarding the organization 
special classes and to test and examine school children, while many public 
systems and higher institutions of learning also support departments of 
ts and measurements. 4) The enactment of further legislation in the 
rest of handicapped school children. Ohio now grants exceedingly generous 
tate aid’’ for the support of classes for the blind, deaf, and crippled. We 
law, mandatory in character, providing for the establishment, under 
subsidy, of special classes for the feeble-minded, for the delinquent, for 


kward, and for the organization of wor for the correction of speech 


Various facts, gathered from a study of the results of special class work 
a large school system, were presented in proof of the statement that differ 


tiated and corrective training for maladjusted chil 


dren is eminently worth 


le from the standpoint of the social returns 


W. WALLIN 


liamt University 
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Jor 
Methods of College Teaching 
is said rainsaid that coll 
‘ that some ‘ tor ‘ eoesf 
al | thie it ta } t} » that 
titut high ning, some wa found to « 
te of eat 3 and to make hods 
} t the ret it ng est nablw t that the j 
r fulfill t} purposes f which it was created 
Yet whoever heard of « scious attempts i lleges ar ni 
ns t Supervis 2 non-exist f one nea 
sit the asses of another is almost unheard of Under these r 
e wor f Dr. W. W. Charters at Carne Techy 
nh has ts purpose tl rovil st that 
s wortl f attention 
From a re rt W reached our hands s ‘ aa t i 
Dr. Charters conducted a seminar in Methods of Colleg eachir 
work of this group of students appears to have el sort of , 
llege teach In t imeographed t \ of the 
‘ ‘ ty 2 are re 4 b analvs 
fs fy f f 
nit fie fs, ete 
The | 1 was to select from the faculty of the institution a 
most suecessful instructors and to find out from each of ther hat 
they ude in their teaching for the items which the job analysis had 1 
The method by which the information was btained f I these 
struectors was in itself a matter of no small ir portance It 
be ea to send each one of them a questionnaire, and this uz il 
have been the easiest method to adopt. Undoubtedly too, it would ha 
disappointing results The method actually followed was to pro 
personal interview of each of the instructors who had been selected 
met uF contribute in the way of successful methods of teachir 
wr the nterviewers were themselves trained each being I vide 
standard form and instructed in its use 
rhe resulting report is worthy of a larger circulation than it has 
Many a teacher, even though he is already highly successful, would 
which others who are undoubtedly successful a 


their results. 


Incidentally one gathers from reading the report the impression 
tor as represented by these successful individuals, is surpr 


1 painstaking. The careful planning of work, the tim 


eonserentious and 


instrus 


suming methods of recording and filing data, the elaborate preparati 
, and women ap] 


l the self-denial with which these men 


sett analysis, and 
and pursue their task shows that least in these instances college teaching 


the 


tit and more exeellent than its undiscriminating « 


il 
ect 
supposed, B.R 


+} 
‘ ‘ 
T 
Ss as se jess 
the final ex 
wave ( 
teacthe ‘ 
Sor 
nl 
ship ¢ a 
a wi 


mnortant 

t ! 

i s rs 

thei 


Colvin, after 


the elementary 


s conelusior 
tent to reme 

Psve} 
erv close to snake 
Ml 

( 

{ 4 ) ta ay "rT 

Pre I poses aching a earning 
92: 289-9 Sey ber. 1921 
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The Place of Final Examinations 
: condary education brought about during the last deeade 
a 1 ked tender t more liberal practices and away from 
at smacked of acad rhe results thus far ar 
reate vitalit * — When it 
‘ the ool bore as imy tant a relationship to the j 
t as t t ersit hye tiie colleges rrante ly sf 
arma for ; mnt Geel aes nation passed out of exist i 
anv sch appendage 
+} surf: nations in high sel 1 were valuable nix 
s pupils 1 face the ordeal of entrance examinations for 
Sinee the onal ¢ ence f se larshit thev were of 
sfance to ft er thy ASSINg ort ly and thev did 
+; ent if te y af Bes es thev were 
s to schola thy red to y 1 the olent So in many 
schools final examinations wert scont 
Not all scl Is so acting. however. hav heen alt ether pleased with the P 
his libera zing ret have the ight that there was a Lat | 
at I n scholars nal ‘ f I st is purposes of studv, and a 
sin the tone of tl] school Ad nistrative problems have inerenased rather ; 
n ed A tho wh stud t place of final examinations has hi ja 
\fost r the arguments against final examinations are nanswerabl As 
he 
ed to. worst tvpe of examinations t] are suftic t to discredit them a. 
Rut the e of exn ations in t learning process is fe 
ed, ¢ ol al bas t examinations that estal 
resulting iis ntinuanes b 
Doctor S&S. 8. MEME discussing at length the various laws of wl 
suvs. and secondary schools examinations, not as 
:, but as ineentives for keeping in mind the work that has been pursued : 
n extended period, should be emphasized more than they are at present.’’ : 
t Baglev, writing in eriticism of the project method, expresses t} 
psvchologiecal principal from a lifferent ang ‘* There is me indirect wf 
; 
T that information gained primarily to solve at mmediate probler is 
ng retained or so easily recalled as is information that is mastered ' t} Ee 
tent to make its mastery permanent I have abundant experiences of n be 
that confirm t} le 
earning with x 
ental evidence 
anently mes 
Colvin, Stepher 
1913. p. 176 3 
Bagley, Williar 
hers ¢ eae Reecore 
' 


The sof an nquiry into the ar nber of large hig 
© given herewit! The evidence rather favors the formal final examina 
rhe sins fr alpra tice seem to be well known but without terror to the 
pervis 
e $8 high schools, 44 eplies were received; 25 of which indicate: 
final examinations were held, the remaining 19 indicating that they wer 
held. The schools that give final examinations report positively that in 22 
the 25 instances the system works in general to the satisfaction of t 
pat ns The remair ing three schools express coubt on this 
none of the 25 schools is positive that the system is not working well 
Examinations aré pre pared about equally often by teachers and 
mittees Most mmor ly two teachir ir per ods are de voted to the examinat 
and the results nt from one-fifth to one-third toward the semester’s rating 
Far e £ iter part 17 out of 25) of the schools which use final ex: 
ons do not exempt from examinations students of superior al ility. None of 
these schools nduets examinations unders the honor svsten 
Among the arguments given for final examinations are the following 
1) they prepare for college examinations and for e mpetitive examinat 
of all kinds 2) they develop ability to meet crises, to summon the best that 
Ss in one; they lead to wise review and better organization of subj 
matter; (4) they secure better application and concentration on the part of 
teachers ; 5) they tend to hold pupils to the end of the year; 6) they te 
hers where the weak points are; 7 they afford an incentive for pupils 
make up work lost during absence or neglect; (8 they give a working 
standard that changes only graduelly from year to vear and is independent of 


the personality of any one teacher. 


It is perhaps significant that the principals of the schools which do 1 


give final examinations are not as certain of the success of their plan as aré 
the principals of sel ls which have the examinations. Seventeen of the schools 


which do not give final examinations answered the question as to whethe 
eir system was working generally to the satisfaction of teachers and parents 
as follows: yes, 8; no, 3; doubtful, 3; principals personally preferring 


them, 


From the schools which do not give final examinations the following wer 


listed as the best arguments for their policy: 1) cramming is not encour 
aged; (2) nervous strain is avoided; (3) the teacher can judge the abilit 
of the student without the final examination: t) such examinations constitute 


an unwise expenditure of time; and (5) they are unfair as a sole basis for 
romotion. 


E. J. Eaton 
South High School, Younastou n, Ohto 
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